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THE COUNTY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BRYAN’S FAMILY. 


I aM not allowed much time in which to change my mind. Every 
one seems to think the bargain such a peculiarly fortunate one for 
me that I ought to lose no time in clinching it. 

It is difficult to be coy in fixing the wedding-day when the 
bridegroom’s entreaties are powerfully backed up bya host and 
hostess anxious to get rid of one, and by a sister—sole represen- 
tative of the family—more than anxious to hurry the whole 
affair. 

The question of the date is raised the very same evening, 
almost in the same breath, it seems to me, with the announcement 
of the engagement. 

I have left Mr. Mansfield to tell Sir Joseph and anyone else 
he likes, and have made my way from the ice to my own room, 
having for the moment totally forgotten my theatrical objection 
to return to Sir Joseph’s roof and partake of his food in the frantic 
desire to escape from Mr. Mansfield’s blandishments—blandish- 
ments restricted upon the ice by force of surroundings, but which 
threaten to become extremely disagreeable in the shrubberies on 
our way home. 

I crouch over my fire, dry-eyed and heart-sick. 

‘T can’t go on with it, I can’t,’ I murmur, with a cold shiver 
at the thought of the kiss Bryan Mansfield succeeded in imprint- 
ing on my left ear just before we emerged from the laurel walk. 
‘I will tell him that I did not mean it—that I have changed my 
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mind. He must acknowledge that I only said what I did in a fit 
of temper with Sir Joseph.’ 

But even as I mention Sir Joseph’s name, the recollection of 
his rudeness this afternoon returns to me, and like a weathercock 
I veer again; I certainly cannot live any longer upon his charity, 
and if I add the further insult of jilting his friend to my crimes, 
must leave his house forthwith. 

The sound of joyous voices below strikes on my ear, and from 
behind the window curtain I watch a happy family party coming 
towards the garden door—Sir Joseph, Jacquetta, Bryan Mansfield, 
and Frances, all chattering and laughing in highest glee. 

‘Esmé, Esmé, where are you?’ calls out my sister in her clear 
high tones. There is a stampede up the stairs and along the 
passage ; then Frances taps at my door. 

‘May we come in?’ she cries. ‘ We are all’so delighted, and 
we have come to congratulate you—Sir Joseph and Jacquetta and 
I—you dear, lucky creature!’ 

‘ You are indeed most fortunate and much to be congratulated, 
my dear girl,’ declares Sir Joseph with pompous magnanimit y— 
he has apparently forgotten and forgiven our little fracas upon 
the ice. ‘You are about to make a match worthy in every way 
of your family and former position; and personally Bryan Mans- 
field is a fiancé of whom any girl may be proud.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ chimes in Jacquetta, excitedly; ‘and what a 
beautiful house you will be able to have, Esmé !’ 

I stand stonily silent; their grief at losing me is so happily 
tempered by joy at my glowing prospects! It appears, however, 
that my demeanour is unexpectedly correct under the circum- 
stances; modest elation ought to be represented by bashful 
silence. 

_ €You have been a sly little lady,’ says Sir Joseph with bene- 
volent banter. ‘I have been aware for some time past of Mansfield’s 
feelings, but was not sure whether they were reciprocated.’ 

‘ Esmé was quite right not to make a fuss until she had landed 
her fish,’ approves Jacquetta. 

‘Well, we must not leave Mr. Mansfield all alone in the 
drawing-room,’ says Francés. 

Having sealed the betrothal by formal congratulations, she 
prudently withdraws her forces from too long converse with the 
fair betrothed ; so with a pat on the back from Sir Joseph, a 
bristly embrace from Jacquetta—whose moustache would not 
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disgrace alight dragoon—and a hug from Frances, I am again left 
to contemplate my bliss. 

During dinner I am protected from anything more difficult to 
parry than jocose hints and mild waggery by the hovering presence 
of Paton and his subordinate sprites; but when the door finally 
and reluctantly closes upon them—with professional flair they have 
scented news in the atmosphere, and have lingered, pressingly atten- 
tive with the dessert—I am mercilessly put through my facings. 

* How dark you have been about it, Esmé,’ begins Jacquetta. 
‘It really has come upon me quite asa surprise. I used always 
to fancy that you liked some one we did not know—one of your 
old friends.’ 

‘Ah! Sir Joseph and I did not make that mistake,’ interposes 
Francesquickly. ‘ We guessed what was coming off, didn’t we, dear ?’ 

Frances is very much on the alert to-night and very excited ; 
her eyes are brilliant and her laugh frequent and forced. 

‘Yes, we thought it was in the air,’ responds Sir Joseph. ‘ We 
had our suspicions. And when is the wedding-day to be ?’ 

I start angrily; they are indecently quick to draw the toils 
around me. 

‘You are in a hurry,’ I exclaim with a nervous smile. ‘ Why, 
we have not had time yet to get accustomed to the idea of a 
wedding-day at all.’ 

‘TI expect Mansfield has been afraid of scaring you by mooting 
the question,’ says Sir Joseph, beaming affably as he cracks a wal- 
nut. ‘He wants support—ha! ha! You ask her to fix the day, 
and we will all back you up, Mansfield !’ 

My fiancé bears his honours stolidly; he has been gazing at 
me with heavy sentiment between the courses, but otherwise 
maintains his usual impassivity. Thus conjured by Sir Joseph, 
he says gravely— 

‘Esmé must know that the earliest date is the one that will 
please me the best.’ 

‘There is the trousseau to be got,’ exclaims Jacquetta; ‘ but 
that can be done in a month. The shops are so much quicker 
than they used to be.’ 

‘Yes, and no one goes in for a long engagement nowadays,’ 
declares Frances. ‘Janie Verschoyle was engaged the other day 
and married within three weeks,’ 

‘But that was because they had to leave for India by a certain 
date,’ I retort indignantly. 
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‘ Notatall,’maintains Frances. ‘It was because her father said he 
would rather have a mad dog in his house than an engaged couple.’ 

Somehow or other it is assumed before bed-time that my wed- 
ding is to come off within a month; and I offer no firm resistance, 
Since I am going to marry Bryan Mansfield in order to have a 
home of my own I may as well marry him at once as in six 
months’ time; the intermediate days are not so blissful that I 
should haggle violently for more of them. 

J ® ° . e > 

‘Tell me all about your people,’ I say one day to my future 
spouse. We have been left alone in the drawing-room. Frances, 
who usually devotes herself to the post of buffer between his tender 
demonstrations and my thorny fretfulness, being temporarily off 
duty, I have hastily started the first subject which promises to 
distract his attention from the charms of my person—the smooth- 
ness of my skin and the slimness of my waist. ‘I know nothing 
whatever about them. Have youa father and mother, or are you 
“an orphan of parents bereft” ?’ 

‘Well, not exactly,’ replies Mr. Mansfield, with as much slow 
caution as if he were responding to a vexed question of mental 
arithmetic. ‘At least, my father is dead, but my mother is alive.’ 

‘ And what is she like?’ I inquire gloomily. 

He has moved along the sofa and is putting his arm round 
my waist again. He pauses before answering, and this time I do 
not blame him. Who amongst us, wise, witty, and epigrammatic 
though he be, would not hesitate before cataloguing his mother, 
before summarising in a few words her personal appearance, her 
virtues and her vices ? 

‘ She is very fond of talking,’ he says at last, ‘ and she has bad 
headaches sometimes.’ 

‘What a graphic description!’ I exclaim impatiently. ‘I 
never heard of a woman who wasn’t fond of talking and hadn't 
bad headaches sometimes. You might as well say she has two 
eyes and a nose!’ 

‘It is so difficult to describe one’s mother,’ responds my 
betrothed plaintively. ‘ Wouldn’t it be the best plan for you to 
ask me some questions about her, and then I could answer them ?’ 

‘Evidently not merely the best but the only plan,’ I agree 
tartly. ‘But first I must put that sofa cushion straight ; it worries 
me beyond endurance to see things crooked.’ 

Having corrected the cushion on the opposite sofa with two 
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smart taps, and then taken up my position beside it with the 
width of the fireplace between me and my fiancé—why am I 
thus reduced to French? Surely it is a reproach to our language 
that there is no corresponding English expression except indeed 
‘my young man ’—I become more cheerful. 

‘Well, to begin with, how old is your mother ?’ 

‘’Pon my word, I don’t know,’ with doubtful hesitancy. ‘I 
never asked her, and she is the sort of person who might be any 
age, you know.’ 

‘H’m! Is she well off ?’ 

‘Oh, yes !—at least tolerably—nothing much to speak of— 
not rich and not poor!’ 

To my astonishment he becomes so confused that I look away 
and gaze into the fire. Perhaps I have been unduly curious. I 
dare say he supplements her income by a good allowance and does 
not care to say so; he seems very generous about money matters. 

‘ Well, what is her pet hobby ?’ 

‘Hobby ?’ he repeats, the dark flush in his face slowly dying 
out as I refrain from further financial inquiries. ‘I don’t think she 
has any hobby in particular.’ 

‘No hobby!’ I exclaim disappointedly. ‘We don’t seem to 
be getting along at all. Age uncertain, income ditto, no parti- 
cular tastes or occupation! I must point my questions a little 
more. What does she do with herself all day?’ 

‘She goes to see people mostly.’ 

‘Poor people ?’ 

‘No. Her friends.’ 

‘ Where does she live?’ 

‘At Frampton.’ 

‘Frampton ?’ 

‘A village in Hampshire.’ 

‘Ah, now I am beginning to see my way. She is sociable. 
She likes talking. She has no particular occupation. She livesina 
village, Shall I offend you if I mention the word gossip ?’ 

‘Not at all,’ replies Bryan. ‘She is a regular old gossip.’ 

I smother a yawn. His mother seems dreadfully uninterest- 
ing; but after all what can one expect? I must feign an interest 
in her if I cannot feel one— 

It is my duty to, 
and as I am going to take all manner of good things from Reyes 
Mansfield’s hands, I want to do my duty by him, 
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‘ And have you any brothers and sisters? ’ I ask suddenly. 

Mr. Mansfield has left his sofa and is standing on the hearth- 
rug halfway towards mine. 

‘Only one brother,’ he replies briefly. 

‘And what is he like?’ 

‘ Well, he is in the army,’ replies Bryan comprehensively. 

No need to ask his regiment—the hundredth and something in 
the line of course. 

I glance anxiously at the clock. What an age Frances has 
been! She went away to write a note for Sir Joseph quite half 
an hour ago. 

A téte-da-téte with my fiancé is fatiguing work; it gives me 

‘the sensation of pushing a heavy stone up a steep hill, and I am 
mentally out of breath in a very few minutes. 

I suppose all his wits have run into finance, and he must be 
perpetually calculating rates of interest and bills of exchange 
when he sits so solemnly and ponderously silent. The ability 
which succeeds in the City wears an excellent disguise in every- 
day life. 

‘Good heavens! how you scratch me!’ I exclaim crossly. 
‘I really never could have imagined how bristly a moustache is.’ 

From which it may be inferred that Bryan has established 
himself beside me. 

‘I will shave it off if you like,’ he says sentimentally. 

‘No, don’t. It would be very disastrous to your personal 
appearance, and I shouldn’t like being kissed any the more,’ I 
rejoin illogically. 

‘You said just now it was only because of the bristly-———’ he 
begins reproachfully. 

‘No, indeed,’ I interrupt. ‘I hate being kissed, anyhow; I 
always did ; ask Frances.’ 

‘I shall do no such thing,’ he declares with more animation 
than usual. ‘I am sick of Frances. She pokes her finger in 
every pie.’ 

‘It is very ungrateful of you to say so,’ I retort. ‘She is 
always singing your praises, and indeed I should never have 
dreamt of marrying you if it had not been for Frances,’ 

‘Very likely,’ he responds, and a mulish expression comes 
over his face; ‘but that does not make me any fonder of 
Frances.’ 

‘Complimentary to me!’ 
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‘IT don’t mean anything rude to you, darling,’ he answers 
hastily, and asI see reconciliatory caresses impending, I strike in 
firmly— 

‘ Well, don’t let us waste our time quarrelling and making it 
up again, when there are so many more interesting things we 
have to talk about. Do you know we haven’t settled yet where 
we are to live ?’ 

‘In Loamshire, of course,’ says Bryan. ‘I thought that was 
understood.’ 

‘Oh, yes! I know you intend to buy a place there, but we 
should not go to it just yet, should we? I should like to be in 
town for the season. I love town and ’—so does Frances, I was 
about to say, when I remember in time that this will not be much 
of an argument with Mr. Mansfield; I mumble a little, and finally 
conclude my sentence with—‘ and we shall have a house in London 
of course.’ 

I suppose Bryan has noticed my prevarication, for he does not 
reply at once; presently he asks constrainedly, ‘Which do you 
prefer, Mayfair or Belgravia?’ 

‘ Belgravia,’ I answer ; ‘but so much depends on the house. 
Have you been looking at any ? ’ 

‘I have had so little time,’ he says apologetically. ‘Coming 
down here nearly every evening makes my day in town very 
short, and I have a lot to get through before the 28th. It is 
drawing very near, isn’t it, darling? Only fifteen days more to 
wait. How are you getting on with your trousseau ?’ 

‘How is she getting on with her trousseau?’ strikes in 
Frances, looking round the hideous Japanese screen which cuts off 
the draught from the door. ‘Very badly indeed. Ugh! how 
cold it is! Make room for me by the fire and I'll tell you all 
about it, Bryan. Esmé is awfully foolish over her clothes; she 
won't let Sir Joseph give her a sou towards them, and the conse- 
quence is the trousseau will be a miracle of shabbiness !’ 

‘Don’t you care for fine clothes ?’ asks Bryan curiously. 

‘Care for them!’ I laugh, much more at my ease in Frances’ 
protecting presence. ‘I adore them! I give you fair warning 
that my dressmaker’s bills will be preposterous after I am 
married. Indeed it is only right you should understand once for 
all that my tastes are expensive all round. I like diamonds, and 
good horses, and old French furniture and new French gowns, 
So now you know what is before you!’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


A DOCTOR’S OPINION. 


My wedding-day draws on apace. I am utterly miserable; but 
at least Iam occupied. Before, I was utterly miserable and had 
no occupation to distract my thoughts from my misery. Allan 
Vaudrey haunted me day and night ; now he is sometimes shelved 
in my mind by the bustle, the thanksgiving for presents, the 
letter-writing, the gown-fitting, the hundred and one petty dis- 
tractions that attend a wedding. 

Poor paltry consolation for the loss of one’s happiness! Yes, 
but it is easier to endure life when a tired body and a wearied 
brain stifle recollection and deaden pain, than when one awakes 
in the morning to a long, empty day, with only aching memories 
to dwell upon. 

I have insisted upon a quiet wedding. Sir Joseph wanted to 
send into the highways and hedges for guests; in other words, to 
ask everyone he knows and everyone I know to come and witness 
the crowning ceremony of his benevolent tact—the marriage of a 
pauper Nugent and 20,000/. a year. 

But I have been firm; no one of my friends shall be beholden 
to him through my instrumentality for a crust of bread or a grain 
of salt, and I do not want to be gaped at by an appraising crowd 
of his friends, who will minutely adjust the balance between my 
family and good looks and the happy bridegroom’s money-bags. 

I have my way, the future Mrs. Bryan Mansfield being a per- 
sonage whose wishes carry more weight than the Esmé Nugent of 
the past; and one damp February morning the hungry-looking 
Vicar of Riverdale reads that most terribly solemn marriage service 
over my quaking body and stunned mind, in the same monotonous 
jog-trot voice in which he welcomes a helpless infant into the 
Church’s fold, or speeds a still more helpless traveller on his last 
long journey. 

I am feebly glad that I have been too busy and too tired during 
the last month to read the marriage service over. If I had fully 
remembered those awful words, could I have come here to forswear 
myself thus? 

I mean to do my duty to Bryan Mansfield certainly, but how 
far do I fall short of those tremendous promises! 
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It is over now. Bryan Mansfield and I are man and wife. We 
have left the church and eaten of the bridal feast; we have said 
good-bye to consequential host and red-brick halls. As we bowl 
down the drive I lean out of the carriage window and take my 
last glance at that pompous stucco portal—oh! if only all that had 
happened to me since I first passed under it were but a hideous 
nightmare ! 

But here I am awake and in the flesh. Am I not seated by 
my husband’s side, and is he not vainly endeavouring to possess 
himself of my ungloved hand? Are we not off and away, en route 
for the Riviera and the good things of this life ? 

I have taken Frances’ advice to the letter, have I not? Iam 
married before February is over; I am going to Cannes for the 
honeymoon—Cannes is so charming in the early spring! I am 
coming back for the London season. Altogether I had better try 
and model myself upon Frances for the future. I think I should 
be happier if I could. 

We are breakfasting, my husband and I, in our tiny yellow 
salon at the Hotel des Iles Britanniques. 

It is a glorious Cannes morning, and our windows are thrown 
wide open, the gentle, balmy March breeze, which barely stirs the 
window curtains, bearing no relation whatever to the tearing east 
wind which is relentlessly probing each individual flaw in each 
British constitution at home. 

How pretty the outlook is! The eucalyptus waving its 
blue-green leaves, the orange trees laden with yellow fruit; here, 
just under the window, a grey olive bearing aloft the white blooms 
of a Banksian rose which has climbed right on to its crown—and 
through everything the blue, blue sea dancing in the sunlight. 

A paradise in truth; but to enjoy paradise one must have a 
mind at ease, a heart at peace. With bitter memories perpetually 
surging up, restless discontent gnawing ceaselessly, and an uncon- 
genial companion always at one’s elbow, it is surely better to turn 
back again to our grey, bustling, work-a-day island. So I opine; 
but so seemeth it not good to my lord and master. 

‘ Now we have really got away from home, I don’t see why we 
should be in a hurry to put our necks into the collar again,’ he is 
saying lazily. 

‘In fact, you are like a child at a pantomime who says he never 
wants to go home again, never, never!’ I respond, sniffing doubt- 
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fully at my boiled egg—can one ever be aught but doubtful of 
hotel eggs? . 

‘Well, I do think we are having rather a good time, don't 
you, darling? What do you say to going slowly along the coast 
line into Italy, spending May at the Lakes and the summer in 
Switzerland ?’ 

‘Good heavens! what a hideous programme,’ I cry with snap- 
pish haste. ‘A whole spring and summer of trains and dirty 
railway stations, and smelly foreigners and impudent  hotel- 
keepers, and skinny guinea-fowls !’ 

‘You certainly are determined to look on the black side of 
everything,’ says Bryan, with such crestfallen mortification that 
I repent me immediately of my rude speech. 

‘Perhaps I was morose,’ I acknowledge, with an apologetic 
wave of the hand towards his tweed sleeve ; ‘ but you must put it 
down to disappointed greediness ; this egg is not so fresh as it once 
was.” 

‘What a shame!’ exclaims .Bryan—poor fellow! he is easily 
mollified by the sketchiest excuse for a caress from me. ‘I will 
ring for another at once.’ 

‘Dear Bryan, an egg, like Czsar’s wife, should be above 
suspicion. Please don’t ask me to suspect another this morning. 
We were talking about our plans, weren’t we? Don’t you think 
the season in town would be nicer than so much wandering ?’ 

Bryan looks away and answers not. 

‘I love London,’ I continue; ‘and when I have been away 
from it for long I get quite homesick for the nice towny smell 
and the bustle and the life; there are moments, I assure you, 
when the very German bands and organ-grinders have a place in 
my affections.’ 

Still my husband does not respond. Presently he gets up and 
walks to the open window. 

‘T really never heard anyone imply before that smells were 
desirable,’ he says at last, with a somewhat sulky intonation. 

‘ Not smells in the plural, of course,’ I explain, warming with 
my subject as I perceive a mute resistance ; ‘ but the smell of the 
pavement—you know what I mean. London always feels more 
homelike to me than any other place ; and as for Frances, she posi- 
tively adores it. She says that Paradise may be all very well in 
its way, but. that the published accounts of it don’t sound half so 
cheery as London in the season.’ 
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‘How profane of her!’ remarks Bryan, with righteous dis- 
approbation. 

‘I dare say; but then Frances very often is profane,’ I respond 
lightly, being too anxious about the subject in hand to do battle 
over my sister’s reputation for sanctity. ‘Iam afraid you don’t 
quite agree with me in my rhapsodies, but at any rate you have no 
objection to our spending part of the year in London, I suppose ?’ 

No answer; and Bryan still presents me with a full back view 
of his person. 

‘Well, you might say something!’ I declare at last. ‘I 
thought it was an understood thing. When the subject was 
discussed before our wedding you led me to believe so.’ 

‘TI can’t imagine what makes you so anxious about it,’ he says 
presently. ‘ Town is all very well for girls who want to rush about 
and meet heaps of men, but when once a woman is married it 
ought not to make any difference to her where she and her husband 
live.’ 

As this masculine view of the case is propounded my eyes fill 
with tears of disappointment. My nerves are on edge with the 
worries of an already too prolonged ¢éte-d-téte with my husband. 
For three solid weeks I have breakfasted with Bryan Mansfield, 
walked with him, lunched with him, driven with him, dined with 
him, played bézique with him—he never reads—made tea for him. 
It has been dreary uphill work ; we have not two ideas in common; 
and now am I to find out that a similar performance is expected 
of me in the long indefinite future ? 

‘Will you tell me your objection to our spending part of the 
year in London?’ I ask, after two or three minutes spent in try- 
ing to regain control of my voice and my eyes. ‘If it were a 
question of money I would not say another word; but as that is 
impossible, I should like to know why you are so opposed to it. 
You have hitherto lived principally in town, have you not? You 
cannot dislike it.’ 

My voice sounds quavery, and the tears won’t be winked away, 
though I am not yet despondent of the ultimate result of our 
argument. My will is stronger than my husband's, and he is 
fonder of me than I of him; therefore I must prevail. But so 
appalling is the prospect of his company, and his alone, during 
months to come (for we shall be alone, whether touring as he 
proposes, or settling in Loamshire, totally deserted during the 
summer), that the bare idea of it fills me with consternation. 
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Bryan turns sharply round as my snuffly accents strike his ear, 
‘You aren’t crying, my darling, are you? Don’t be foolish, 
now, like a dear, good girl; there’s nothing to cry about,’ he says, 
in the nervously soothing tone one would use with a screaming 


infant. 
‘I am not crying,’ I retort, with mendacious dignity, ‘and I 


am not foolish ; but as I have already remarked about half a dozen 
times, I wish you would tell me if you have any sensible reason 
why we should not go back to London ?’ 

Thus cornered, my husband at last brings out the following— 

‘Well, the fact of the matter is, my doctors have forbidden me 
to live in London.’ 

‘Your doctors!’ I ery curiously. ‘Why, Bryan, what’s the 
matter with you? I didn’t know you had any doctors.’ 

‘They say that if I live in London I shall be certain to go into 
the City: and I must not go into the City,’ replies my husband in 
a parrot-like voice, 

‘How very extraordinary!’ I murmur apprehensively. § But 
what is the matter with you, Bryan? What made you consult a 


doctor ?’ 
‘It was my head,’ returns Bryan. ‘My head got queer, you 


know.’ 

He makes this tremendous statement with an utter absence of 
emotion, and stands by the breakfast table gently flipping his 
watch chain, apparently rather relieved that my tears have so 
suddenly dried up. ; 

‘Your head !’ I repeat, in an awe-stricken whisper. 

‘Yes. Toomuch excitement. You have no idea what a place 
that City is. So old Jenkinson said I must knock off work and 
amuse myself.’ 

Having got over his first reluctance to enter upon the subject, 
Bryan becomes quite chatty as he proceeds— 

‘An outdoor life—that is what he recommends. Hunting, 
shooting, skating, lawn tennis—anything and everything to keep 
me out-of-doors. No hot crowds, no excitement; but plenty of 
air and a little quiet, cheerful society. English country life in 
fact, with an occasional trip on the Continent !’ 

My eyes feel round with terror, but I bend my head and trifle 
with my tea-spoon. 

‘His head got queer.’ What a frightfully vague statement ! 
A whole gamut of horror may be comprised in it, from raving 
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madness down to a mere threatening of brain fever. ‘So you see, 
my dear,’ continues Bryan cheerfully, ‘we had better not risk 
this season in London.’ 

‘Certainly not!’ I gasp; then as a new complication strikes 
me I raise my head. ‘And your business, Bryan? How did you 
manage about leaving your business so suddenly ?’ 

‘Oh, I can well afford to retire,’ he says, turning sharply 
away. ‘I can well afford to retire, I tell you,’ with angry 
repetition. 

‘Well, dear, we ought to be very thankful for that,’ I respond 
gently. 

There is more guile than affection in my gentleness; I am 
naturally not inclined to argue with a person who has just 
imparted information of so peculiar a character. 

Bryan has his way as to our summer plans, of course. There 
are few things worth contesting with a person whose head has a 
habit of ‘ getting queer,’ especially in the first scare of hearing 
thereof; and I raise no further objection to dawdling slowly along 
the Riviera towards the Italian lakes. 

I make many wily attempts to probe the exact nature of the 
mental trouble which caused his abrupt retirement from business 
with varying success. Bryan does not always avoid the subject, 
and will sometimes descant volubly upon what he said to the 
doctor and the doctor said to him; but his own impressions of his 
illness are hazy, its trifling details being magnified out of all 
proportion to the main fact. 

I gather, however, that it was never considered necessary to 
place him under the least restraint, and the more I talk to him 
the more satisfied I become that his illness was entirely brought 
on by business worry and excitement. 

Oddly enough, though my husband is communicative enough 
about everything else, I can never get a single business detail 
from him. I know he made his money in stockbroking, but that 
is all I know about it; and totell the truth, I don’t much care. It 
is the spending of it which will interest me. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


MATRIMONIAL FELICITY. 


Or that spring and summer I cannot write. No words will 
express its blank dreariness. 

From one bright landscape to another we journey, from the 
smiling Mediterranean to fair Como, from the laburnum-decked 
shores of Lugano to the snow-clad hills of the Engadine; and 
everywhere, among the loveliest scenes of God’s earth, I carry the 
swift punishment of my short-sighted folly with me; everywhere 
I acknowledge desolately to myself, ‘I have made a mistake. I 
have spoilt my life.’ 

I wake up each morning to wonder how I am to go through 
the weary day. I lie down each night praying God to protect 
me from torturing dreams of a bygone time wherein I hear again 
my faithless lover’s voice and watch the fond light in his eyes. 

My happiness is wrecked. Onlydutyremains. I have been a 
weak, self-indulgent girl. I have longed, I have struggled for 
happiness, and God in His wisdom has withheld it. Then there 
arises in me a vague, blind, groping wish to do what is right. 

In this torturing téte-a-téte, more painful, more lonely than the 
completest solitude that earth could afford, it is borne in upon 
me that the only chance of enduring the consequence of my mad 
rashness is in clinging blindly to my duty. Peace will only come 
in fulfilling as best I can each trivial task, in enduring as 
smilingly as in me lies each trying rub of my self-chosen lot. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A LOAMSHIRE MEET. 


‘You must have had a perfect orgy among the dressmakers in 
Paris,’ says Frances, as she fingers one gown after another in a 
tour round my wardrobe-room ; ‘and Heaven knows you deserved 
it, poor thing! What on earth you found to do in those out- 
landish regions passes my comprehension !’ 

‘I never heard Italy and Switzerland called outlandish before 
I remark witheringly. 
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‘Any place not within a mile of Hyde Park Corner is out- 
landish in May and June, according to my lights,’ declares 
Frances. ‘ However, as you turn crusty whenever we talk about 
it, by all means let bygones be bygones; and if you have left me 
in the lurch all the summer, at any rate you have provided a very 
charming refuge for the sole of my foot now.’ 

‘IT am glad you approve.’ 

‘I had great doubts at first,’ responds my candid sister. 
‘When you wrote and told me the place was not an old one—how 
old is it? twenty, forty years old ?—my heart, oppressed by Sir 
Joseph’s red brick, misgave me. I said to myself, “ Esmé never 
had enough backbone ; she is letting her husband have a voice in 
the matter.” But I see I need not have doubted you. Mil- 
bourne is a delightful place in the most delightful of counties. I 
declare I feel my old self again, though I have not been breathing 
Loamshire-air for twelve hours yet. And I’m going to have a 
real good time, am I not, Esmé ?’ 

‘ As far as I am concerned you are,’ I respond heartily; ‘ and 
you know Bryan loves having people about the place too. But I 
must tell you, Frances, that we have not been too cordially 
received, The village has flown at us, it is true, but the county 
seems in no hurry to call.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that!’ exclaims Frances, her face 
falling disappointedly. ‘How long have you been here? You 
came in August, and it is now the end of October—two months. 
Why, what can be the matter? I can’t imagine Loamshire 
people turning their backs on a Nugent.’ 

‘Well, you must remember we are fifteen miles from Billing- 
ton, practically out of reach of our old friends; and then Uncle 
Frank has not particularly glorified the family name, and—and of 
course they don’t know Bryan!’ 

With this last remark I turn a mortified crimson face away 
from my companion. Noone, be he saint or be he sinner, likes to 
be shunned by his fellows ; and the coolness of our neighbours in 
a county where I once held my head so high has been particularly 
galling to my unheroic soul, which ought to be, but is not, so 
inured to misfortune as to despise pin pricks. It has taken away 
half the pleasure Frances’ advent would otherwise have given me, 
for I know full well that her sharp eyes will see each slight as 
quickly as mine, and that she will trace it, even more quickly 
than I, to its true origin—doubt of my husband. 
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She understands my annoyance now without further expla- 
nation, and does not insist upon details. 

‘ Of course they don’t know Bryan,’ she says cheerfully, with 
a kindly pat on my shoulder, ‘ and a tortoise is lively in its ways 
compared with an average Loamshire squire; but when they do 
know Bryan, and the amount of bullion at his back, you take my 
word for it they will rush here fast enough. Now let us come 
and inspect the stables, shall we? It is awfully kind of Bryan to 
give me a mount next Monday. The meet is at Shooter’s Court, 
of course.’ 

The meet is at Shooter’s Court. It always is on the first 
Monday in November, and all Loamshire is there. 

Loamshire is by no means a hunting county. It is a county 
for big meets, and ladies, and wheels, and old gentlemen who 
study their gates; but the men who want to ride shake their 
heads and leave us for the shires. 

We look very neat, Frances and I, and our nags are perfect, 
for Bryan pours out money like water over horseflesh. 

He himself is in a lamentable state of nervousness as to our 
social reception upon this first appearance in public. His hunter 
is a beauty, his hat of the glossiest, and his coat of the pinkest, 
but not all this faultless array inspires him with a tithe of the 
modest confidence a new Paris gown will impart to the most 
cowardly of women. As to the hunting, he has not given that a 
second thought ; the best run over the best country will coldly 
comfort him if Lady Dromore fails to see me, or Sir Geoffrey 
Mordaunt forgets to say ‘Good morning’ to him. 

Shooter’s Court is overflowing with carriages of every descrip- 
tion; the entrances are blocked with all manner of vehicles, from 
family chariots down to the minutest of perambulating wash- 
baskets. 

As we amble past the familiar faces we are greeted with cool 
indifference. No one heeds us much, and it is evident that some 
suppressed excitement is in the air. 

‘The Prince is here,’ says my sister before we have passed 
half a dozen carriages. 

‘Indeed!’ returns Bryan with solemn reverence. ‘ Who told 
you so, Frances? Are you sure?’ 

‘I am quite sure, though no one has told me so,’ says Frances 
placidly. ‘Isee it written all around in the rapt expression of 
holy joy-which always pervades Loamshire faces at a glimpse of 
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the coat tails of Royalty. Look at Mrs. Westby, Esmé; the 
Prince must have bowed to her as he rode past.’ 

‘She would smile just like that if he had only kicked some 
mud into her carriage,’ I reply. ‘What is she getting out on to 
the wet grass for?’ 

‘How do you do? How do you do?’ cries Mrs. Westby, 
gushingly, as we make a détour to avoid running over her. ‘Did 
you ever see such a mob? You know the Prince is here, of 
course. We have been five minutes without advancing one step; 
so I am really compelled to get out and walk, for the Prince 
would think it so very odd if none of us were to go into the 
house, and I don’t know where Mr. Westby and Ethel have got 
to. If you see them would you mind telling them from me that 
the Prince bowed in such a very surprised way when he passed 
my carriage just now that I feel sure he expected me to be on 
the doorstep of Shooter’s Court to receive him ?’ 

And she waddles hurriedly along with a friendly wave of her 
dumpy hand; in her loyal transport she has evidently overlooked 
my marriage, and has also forgotten that she did not see me 
when I met her in Brackham last week. 

‘That is Mrs. Westby, is it not ?’ asks Bryan in an impressed 
whisper. ‘ But why does the Prince expect her to receive him?’ 

‘Why indeed ?’ I ejaculate. ‘The only reason I can imagine 
is that Mr. Westby was returned for Brackham the other day by 
a majority of three, but I can’t quite see what that has to do with 
a meet at Shooter’s Court.’ 

‘That woman has the elements of true greatness in her,’ 
remarks Frances. ‘She will get on in the world. Just fancy, 
Bryan, her children have to learn half a page of the “ Peerage” 
and repeat it to her every morning after breakfast, collaterals 
and all.’ 

‘Dear me! That’s rather a long task,’ returns Bryan gravely. 
‘The “ Peerage ” is always so closely printed.’ 

Frances turns her head and bestows an amused smile upon 
me, at which I only colour uncomfortably. I suppose a girl does 
not understand the annoyance any wife must feel at seeing her 
husband laughed at, however indifferent he may be to her. 

As we leave the drive, with its femininely freighted carriages, 
and emerge upon the grass in front of the house, we make the 
pleasing discovery that the men are not going to eye us from a 
distance, and shake their heads over our misdeeds, after the 
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manner of their womankind. In five minutes Frances and I are 
the centre of a little mob. 

‘How do you? Jolly mornin’, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Good mornin’. Not much chance of a fox to-day.’ 

‘Good mornin’, That’s a nice animal you're ridin’. 

And so on, exactly as if we had all met last week; and if 
their conversation is not of the most intellectual, it is at any rate 
cheery and the scene amusing. 

‘You know the Prince is in the house,’ says little Sir Charles 
Dalziel, sidling confidentially up to me; ‘and I call it most 
inconsiderate the way everyone is mobbing him there. I went 
in, of course, because you see we were up at Cambridge together, 
and I thought I ought to, but really the place was so crammed I 
was edged out again—positively not standing room.’ 

‘I am afraid he will be hunted more or less all day, poor 
fellow,’ I respond sympathetically. ‘It is not likely we shall 
have a fox to divide the honours. There they are, coming out.’ 

And in five minutes we are trotting serenely along the road 
after the hounds, a soothing sense of being in-the most exalted 
of company permeating the whole assemblage down to the village 
fishmonger in his donkey-cart. 

‘ Lady Dalziel is very anxious for the Prince to come to our 
place and have something to eat in the afternoon,’ says Sir 
Charles, continuing his confidences as we jog along. ‘He has 
been in at most places about and never at ours, though I was up 
at Cambridge with him; but you know it is a difficult thing to 
manage. Hounds don’t very often run our way from here, and I 
don’t see how I am to get hold of him unless they do. I couldn’t 
go and ask him now, when we are nine miles from my house, 
could I?’ looking up—for Sir Charles is a little man on a little 
nag—dquestioningly, into my face 

Sir Charles and I are old friends—many is the run we have 
seen together—and Lady Dalziel is of domestic tyrants the most 
tyrannous. 

‘No. I don’t think it would do just yet,’ I answer sym- 
pathetically ; ‘but you might find out if the Master is going 
to draw your way, as it seems probable we shall be at it all 
day.’ 

In front of me is a neat little figure which is terribly distract- 
ing my attention from Sir Charles’ hopes and fears—a little figure 
whose pretty shoulders and slim waist generally do present a 
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back view when the hounds are running to any but the hardest 
riders. It is Mrs. Stuart, Allan Vaudrey’s friend. 

* Ido not want to talk to her. I would rather keep out of her 
way. Why should I give myself more pain to bear? for the 
sound of Allan Vaudrey’s name would be acutest pain to me. 
Yet, having seen her, I can think of nothing else; she may have 
heard from him lately; at any rate her eyes have rested on his 
face since mine ; she is still his friend, while I—what can I hope 
for except never to meet him again? 

Where is Bryan? I have not noticed him since we left the 
carriages; but as I turn and look around I find him jogging 
quietly behind me. 

‘Come and ride by me, Bryan,’ I say, with a smile whose 
brightness is quickly reflected on his face; ‘if I miss you in this 
crowd I shall never find you again. Sir Charles, I am not sure 
whether you know my husband ?’ 

But Sir Charles has not much to say to Bryan. He evidently 
does not consider him a fit confidant for those overwhelming 
perplexities anent the Prince’s snack and Lady Dalziel, and of 
nought else can he discourse this morning, so he falls away and 
Bryan and I go on together. 

Other men come up; Major Johnstone, whose electioneering 
speeches I used to manufacture as we hung about the coverts two 
winters ago; poor Lord Chadwyck, who, on the other hand, would 
compose halting sonnets on my charms, to which he compelled me 
to listen; and many more. 

But they all seem to fight shy of Bryan; and, naturally, the 
more clearly I perceive this the closer do I stick to him. 

‘There is a short cut through the covert,’ says Major John- 
stone, as we approach Perry’s Wood. ‘If Mr. Mansfield will 
trust me to take care of you I will show you the way, and we 
shall escape this muddy lane.’ 

‘IT know that short cut,’ I retort scornfully, ‘and it would land 
us in the watersplash on the other side. We had much better 
keep to the lane, don’t you think so, Bryan ?’ 

But suddenly there is a halt ; the hounds are put into Perry’s 
Wood; those in front back a little, and Mrs. Stuart and I are 
brought face to face. 

With an exclamation of delight she separates herself from the 
group of men surrounding her—she always is surrounded by a 
group of men—and makes straight for me. 
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‘I have been looking out for you,’ she cries. ‘I thought you 
would be here to-day. Why have you taken a place so far away ? 
Ten miles from me as the crow flies.’ 

‘And fifteen miles by road from my new aunt,’ I rejoin witha 
laugh. ‘ Wecouldn’t go and settle just under her nose, could we ?’ 

‘The family relations might certainly be strained,’ agrees Mrs. 
Stuart ; ‘but what of that? Family relations mostly are; and 
at any rate you would have been near all your friends. By the 
way, talking of friends, a great admirer of yours is coming to stay 
with me in a day or two—Allan Vaudrey. You remember him, 
don’t you? Will you kick, eh?’ (This to her quadruped, who 
resents having his back turned tothe hounds.) ‘ Or was it Frances 
he was so devoted to in those historic times?’ 

‘Whichever of us it might have been he loved and rode away,’ 
I answer calmly—thank Heaven I am quite calm !—‘ for the last 
I heard of him was that he had gone abroad—to Australia, or New 
Zealand, was it?’ 

‘India,’ amends Mrs. Stuart. ‘ Well, anyhow he has had no 
end of luck since then. His brother died of cholera just after he 
got out there, and Allan has come into the title and any amount 
of money.’ 

‘How severe you are this morning!’ I laugh—and if my laugh 
is suddenly checked because it sounds forced in my own ears, I 
don’t think anyone else has noticed it. ‘First you are down on 
family relations in general, and now you call a man’s brother dying 
“no end of luck.” Have any of Mr. Stuart’s people been walking 
over you lately ?’ 

‘He hasn’t got any; and I give thanks after every meal for 
that one sweetener of my lot,’ returns Mrs. Stuart devoutly. 
‘Well, I must get on, or this animal will have me in the ditch. 
I'll bring Sir Allan over to see you one day soon.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


TOO LATE. 


‘Bryan, I am so tired,’ I say wearily, about an hour afterwards. 
‘Will you stay with Frances and let me go home alone?’ 

‘ Tired, are you?’ returns Bryan kindly. ‘I don’t wonder at 
it, you have been riding so little lately. I’]l come with you,’ 
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‘No, no, you forget Frances ; it would be a shame to take her 
home so early. It is only one o'clock, and she is so enjoying herself.’ 

She is indeed. With half a dozen men around her, her cheeks 
painted the colour of a cherry by the fresh air, her blue eyes 
dancing, her willowy figure looking almost fragile in her dark 
habit, Frances is in great form; and fragile though she may look, 
J, who know her, am fully aware that she will tire out most of 
her admirers and come home at nightfall as fresh as a daisy. 

I, too, have been in great form and in great request ; I, too, 
have chattered gaily since I met Mrs. Stuart, and have bidden 
numberless men to come and see me, reckless for the moment as 
to whether they bring their feminine belongings or not. 

But all of a sudden I feel ‘I can no more,’ as our Gallic neigh- 
bours expressively put it; if I don’t get away my collapse will be 
patent. 

After arguing for five minutes Bryan resigns himself to the 
task of chaperoning his fair sister-in-law, and leaves me to slip 
quietly off and turn my face homewards, alone. 

Once well away from field and hounds, I crouch wearily in my 
saddle and moan dismally as the tears roll, one by one, down my 
cheeks, 

‘Oh! Allan, the pity of it, the mocking pity of it!’ I cry 
aloud. ‘That you should have left me not one short year ago for 
money’s sake—and now should be so rieh!’ 

And if it had not been for want of wretched money I should 
never have known how weakly he loved me ; for love me he did— 
only not enough to brave poverty for my sake! 

How am I to meet him? 

I tell myself over and over again that it is hard, it is cruel to 
have so stern an ordeal forced upon me-—and am conscious all the 
while of a shrinking joy in the very thought that I shall see his 
face again; and with that troubled joy comes also a terrible 
loathing of my present lot. 

Why has he come to unsettle me ? Iwas not happy yesterday, 
it is true; but I had striven for and earned a certain dull peace. 
I had pushed my grief so far away as to take an interest in the 
details of my daily life. I have even cared much about making 
my house beautiful. 

As I slip off my horse at the door and walk upstairs I remem- 
ber with astonishment that I was quite excited about this time 
yesterday over a screen which I am having made to match the 
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ivory panelling and pink hangings of my bedroom ; yes, I fingered 
that old rose du Barry brocade with genuine affection and talked 
for half an hour about it! 

To-day I am thrown back again into a miserable whirlpool of 
emotion, and all my crushed-down misery starts up and confronts 
me afresh. 

‘Madame a l’air fatigué, mais trés fatigué,’ says my maid as 
she bustles around me. 

Julie is a comfortable sort of female with a bundley figure and 
a homely visage, chosen in careful contrast to the too enticing 
charms of Priestman. 

Madame glances at herself as she stands in front of the long 
glass while Julie deftly unbuttons her habit, and it is a wretched 
little white face she sees reflected there, and Madame’s tall slim 
form is drooping brokenly. 

‘I have overridden myself, Julie, I murmur apologetically, in 
wholesome awe of downstairs gossip. ‘You have no idea how 
tiring hunting is.’ 

About half-past four I hear the horses led round to the stables, 
and presently Frances marches into my room, in a gorgeous, 
flowered silk tea-gown—she has been running riot as to clothes 
_ as wellasI. Why should she not with so rich a brother-in-law at 

her back ? 

‘Julie said you were lying down,’ she remarks, ‘and I told 
her to bring my tea in here.’ 

How much does Frances know, I wonder ? 

‘Yes, curl up on that end of the sofa,’ I say, ‘and tell me 
what you have been doing since I left you. I have been reading 
all the afternoon till my eyes are aching.’ 

And so they are, but not with reading. Julie has been sent to 
fetch a novel from the drawing-room, and it is now ostentatiously 
lying open at my side; if Frances had asked me its title, however, 
my mendacity would have been exposed. 

‘Mrs. Westby has collared the Prince and taken him home 
for some light refreshment,’ begins Frances conversationally ; ‘ but 
the refreshment will be very light, and I shouldn’t think the 
Prince would be in a hurry to go there again, for Mr. Westby told 
me that his butler had gone up to town for the day and taken the 
key of the cellar in his pocket.’ 

‘What a fool the woman must be to ask people there when 
she knew that!’ I rejoin. 
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‘She is by no means a fool,’ dissents Frances solemnly. ‘It is 
perfectly astonishing how she is getting on. Talk about wit, 
beauty, or brains! Why, they are as nothing compared with brass. 
A front of brass is what Mrs. Westby’s fairy godmother must have 
brought to her christening, and I am quite convinced it will land 
her in the peerage one of these fine days.’ 

‘And whom did you ride with, Frances ?’ I ask, indifferently 
consigning Mrs. Westby to oblivion and the peerage. 

‘Oh, heaps of people! Captain Mouat and Mr. Vincent and 
Sir George Churchill P 

‘J dare say,’ I break in, as she pauses to pour out a cup of tea; 
‘I can imagine the men. But didn’t you talk to any women ?’ 

‘Not I,’ returns my sister, shaking her curly head decisively. 
‘Did you ever know me waste my breath over our own sex when 
I could get hold of a man ?’ 

‘Mrs. Stuart was inquiring very tenderly for you,’ I say, with 
studied calm. 

Frances glances at me, and that lovely colour of hers flutters 
a little. 

‘I didn’t see her,’ she says hurriedly. ‘ Did you speak to her? 
Was she telling you any news?’ 

‘A great piece of news,’ I return steadily, still watching Frances. 
‘She says that Allan Vaudrey’s brother is dead, and that he has 
come into everything.’ 

‘You don’t say so!’ ejaculates my sister. ‘What a perverse 
stroke of luck !’ 

‘You knew, Frances,’ I exclaim angrily. ‘It is no use pre- 
tending you didn’t. I can see it in your face.’ 

‘Well, and if I did know, what was the good of talking about 
it?’ she asks boldly. 

‘I think it would have been kinder to tell me,’ I answer, 
‘instead of leaving me to hear it from a stranger. How long have 
you known ?’” 

‘Some months,’ she returns. ‘I saw it in the papers while 
you were abroad.’ 

There is silence for a few minutes, only broken by the crack- 
ling of the fire and the noise of Frances’ tea-spoon as she fiddles 
with her cup, a sullen expression clouding her bright face. 

‘Well, we needn’t squabble over it,’ I say at last; ‘it comes 
to the same thing in the end. Iam so sorry about his brother 
dying—he will be quite alone in the world now.’ 
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‘One need never be alone with two millions in one’s pocket,’ 
retorts Frances cynically. ‘The World” said he was going to 
spend the next twelve months touring in the East with friends.’ 

‘The World” was wrong then,’ I remark. ‘ He is coming to 
stay with Mrs. Stuart in a day or two.’ 

‘What!’ exclaims Frances, and she jumps up so violently 
that the tea is spilt out of her cup all over the front of her pretty 
tea-gown. 

‘Oh, Frances! It marks so,’ I ery sorrowfully. 

A genuine love for fine clothes is deeply implanted in my 
bosom—I think I should try and mop up a tea stain if I were 
dying—and in a moment I am on my knees before my sister 
brandishing a cobwebby pocket-handkerchief. 

But Frances jerks her gown out of my hand and walks straight 
out of the room. As she passes the long mirror I see the reflec- 
tion of her face; it is white as death, her features are quivering, 
and her blue eyes widely opened as if in terror. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LAST OF THE SOUTHEYS. 


MEMORIES OF GRETA HALL. 


‘Mount Hores with the glory upon its summit might have been 
more glorious but not more beautiful than old Skiddaw in his 
winter pelisse.’ So wrote Robert Southey. It is as beautiful to- 
day ; but we cannot enter into its beauty, for we are standing at 
Greta Hall with tears in our eyes: the last of the Laureate’s 
children has passed away. 

We turn from Skiddaw, glowing into rosiest sunset, to gaze 
upon the dark purple ranges towards the west. 

The Greta runs with audible weeping towards the bridge. The 
great giant’s camp, as Coleridge called it, of tent-like mountains, 
Grisedale, Swinside, Barrow, Causey, and Catbels—is hushed and 
darkened, as if some of our sorrow possessed it also. 

Sadly the returning rooks clang among the trees, then pass 
on to rest in the great wood beyond, as if they too had felt that 
a change had fallen upon the place. 

A change has fallen upon the pldce: the last link that bound 
full forty years of Greta Hall memories with the present has 
snapt. We, who would talk with his son about the father who, 
with singular purpose and the noblest self-sacrifice joined with 
deepest affection for his family, laboured on in the weary mill of 
letters at this sweet Hall of the Muses, whose days among the 
dead were passed for forty years in yonder library, who suffered 
family bereavement more than mortal flesh, unaided by a quiet 
spirit, could have endured, and passed to his rest as long ago as the 
21st of March, 1843, henceforth are unable to hold such converse. 

Henceforward we must seek for reminiscences hereabout of 
Robert Southey not from his children, but from the country folk 
amongst whom he sojourned. It is true that there still lives one 
venerable lady in the vale who remembers how she and the Greta 
Hall children twined a laurel wreath to set upon his brows when 
the Laureate returned from London in November 1813, ‘sworn 
to reveal all treason against the King, to discharge the duties of 
his Poet-Laureateship, and to obey the Lord Chamberlain.’ 

No one else hereabout survives who entered into the sweet 
simplicities of Greta Hall, where household manners must needs 
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have breathed wholesome laws, seeing that educated women with 
their own hands performed much household work in love for one 
another and in devotion for the master and children of the house, 
and seeing too that, from the naming of the cats to the ordering 
of the little line of children’s clogs in the ‘mangling room’ to 
‘curiously symbolise the various stages of life,’ there was a halo 
of romance thrown over all. 

But Greta Hall has changed little or nothing. Still, as one 
enters the front door, one realises how completely the house was 
adapted by its very building to be the home of a double family. 

The wing on the left of the front hall passage was the first 
half of the house that was erected. There dwelt its architect, old 

Jackson, the well-known carrier between Whitehaven and Lancas- 
ter, employer of ‘ mild Benjamin,’ ‘ whose much infirmity,’ seeing 
he was but ‘a frail child of thirsty clay,’ once got the better of 
him at the Cherry Tree, and though it won immortality for him- 
self and his stately charge— 

That through the mountains used to go 

In pomp of mist or pomp of snow 

Majestically, huge and slow— 
lost him his place and robbed the country-side of both waggoner 
and wain. 

In that left-hand wing of the master waggoner’s house the 
Coleridges were domiciled when their cousins the Southeys came 
in 1803 to Keswick. One never enters the left-hand room, ‘ Paul,’ 
as it was called, to distinguish it from ‘ Peter,’ opposite, without 
thoughts of little Derwent Coleridge giving his father that won- 
derful lesson in ‘ Derwentogony — 

Father. Who made you, Derwent ? 

D. James Lawson, the carpenter, father. 

Father, And what did he make you of ? 

D. The stuff he makes wood of ; he sawed me off, and I did not like it-— 
or else listening in fancy to the prattle of that ‘blessed vision, 
happy child,’ that was ‘so exquisitely wild,’ whose name still 
lingers in connection with this room—Hartley Coleridge. 

Here Hartley would invent his new line of kings that were to 
be, here create the wondrous animals whose skeletons grew out- 
side their skins, and become afeard of his own creations, 

Above his head would little Hartley hear his father’s footsteps 
pacing to and fro; sometimes too, perhaps, young Derwent playing 
tricks with old Mr. Jackson’s organ, stowed away in Coleridge’s 
study, 
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But we are thinking of Robert Southey and his children, and 
we must leave this left-hand or northern wing of Greta Hall and 
pass across the passage to the later-built half of the house, and we 
shall find ghosts in every corner. 

Across the passage we enter the room opposite Hartley’s, that 
was known of old as ‘ Peter,’ comfortably but plainly furnished. 
We seem to see upon its walls many pictures—two oil landscapes 
by a friend and several water-colours; in one recess ‘a frightful 
portrait,’ as Sara Coleridge called it, of Mrs. Coleridge, by a 
young lady. It is breakfast time, eight of the clock. Southey 
has already had two hours’ work down at Davies’ lodgings over 
Dr. Bell’s ‘ Letters and Remains ;’ he has been lingering out on 
the terrace to see the morning light on Grisedale Pike from what 
he used to call the finest vantage ground for a home view in 
Cumberland.: He stoops his bushy head to enter the door; little 
Sara Coleridge runs to his arms, arms that have never forgotten 
his own little grey-eyed, good-humoured Margaret, whose place 
the baby niece had seemed to fill when first the poet and his 
heart-broken wife came to Keswick. 

‘Uncle,’ cries Sara, ‘ it’s Edith’s birthday to-day ; we are going 
to make a May queen of her. I couldn’t sleep all night, the 
river sounded so loud and the forge hammer began so early.’ And 
as she of the dark and glittering eye speaks ‘with voluble dis- 
course and eager mien,’ into the room runs quaint Moses, or Job, 
as they called Hartley, head all awry, top-heavy with thinking, 
and crammed full of his prophecies about King Thomas III. and 
the unearthly creatures of his imagination—the Rabzeze Kallaton 
and others. With Job enters his younger, merry-eyed, robustly 
framed brother Derwent, ‘Stumpy Canary,’ in his yellow frock ; 
radiant, affectionate Isabel runs in with Bluff King Hal, as Bertha 
was nicknamed,—Bertha the tender-hearted, ‘my dark-eyed 
Bertha, timid as a dove.’ Garrulous Kate, ‘as round as a mush- 
room button,’ comes in next, and with her that ‘ Edithling’ once 
‘so very ugly, with no more beauty than a young dodo,’ now 
grown to be a fair-haired, rosy-cheeked child, with quite enough 
of the queen of the house about her in her graceful movements to 
anticipate that burst of Wordsworth’s praise— 


O lady, worthy of earth’s proudest throne, 
Nor less by excellence of nature fit 
Beside an unambitious hearth to sit 
Domestic queen, 
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With Edith comes into the room her younger and only 
brother, Herbert, that light of his father’s eyes, Southey’s ‘ only 
and his studious boy,’ now seven years old, very active and bright 
in manner, but pale of face with a pallor that gave a depth to 
the darkness of his Tartar eyes, and delicate in all his bearing ; 
up he runs at once, and leaps into his father’s arms. It was of 
Edith May that Southey had written— 

A child more welcome by indulgent Heaven 

Never to parents’ tears and prayers was given ; 
but as one watches the poet’s look when Herbert, leaping down 
again, runs round to give his sister another birthday kiss, one feels 
that it had been more truly written of this his ‘ only boy.’ 

Then Wilsy, dear old Mrs. Wilson, aboriginal inhabitant of 
the house, now seventy years old— 


The aged friend, serene with quict smile, 
Who in their pleasure finds her own delight— 


enters, and with her Madame Bianchi and her niece Pulcheria, 
Wilsy’s favourite tabbies. She has come to say that Mrs. Southey 
will be down directly. Would Aunt Lovell come from her sitting- 
room next door and make tea, and would Mrs. Coleridge mind 
stepping upstairs fora moment? There is a whisper at the door 
about a birthday present ; Edith May’s cheeks burn. There was 
something of the father in the child; men remember still how 
Southey’s face used to flush up like a young girl’s with emotion 
when he was quite an old man. 

Now breakfast begins. How sweet a thing it is to watch the 
tender ways in which Southey almost coaxes his wife to take the 
morning meal—now pours out a cup of tea for her, now prepares 
toast daintily for her acceptance—all with such pretty cooing ways 
as lovers use, for lovers they are now, as on that half-sad, half-joyous 
day that made them man and wife in mid-November 1795. 

Then up the stairs the whole party go to the great library with 
its noble outlooks. The large window, looking south down upon 
the green with its wide flower-border and over the whitewashed 
houses with their quaint low chimneys to Walla Crag and the 
town, gives glimpses of Derwentwater above the houses, Beau- 
tiful Walla Crag as seen through this window, to-day at least, will 
be robbed of that familiar form for foreground, the back view of 
a gentleman seated at a library table as seen in the frontispiece 
to ‘The Doctor.’ To-day is Edith’s birthday, and to-day on the 
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green below with much pomp will the May-pole be set up, and 
tea-drinking and flowers and frolic will demand the poet’s presence. 
To-day no hand will touch the heaps of vellum-covered tomes 
on their sides upon the floor, no mouth will blow the dust from 
a single one of the four thousand volumes of the library that lines 
the walls. Of course little Job cries out to be shown ‘his pic- 
tures,’ because itis a ‘ birfday ;’ but Dapper, the dog, runs barking 
up the stairs, and Duppa’s sketches of Raffaelle and Michael 
Angelo are forgotten at the voice of honest Joseph Glover, the 
factotum at Greta Hall, who has come to say that the boat will 
be ready at eleven o’clock for the young ladies to gather ‘ daffys’ 
at Lord’s Isle. 

There is a rush to the mangling room below stairs; such a 
tumbling together of lanthorns and clogs and pattens; Mrs. Cole- 
ridge in a terrible fidget ; Mrs. Southey calm; Robert Southey 
asking for his clogs, his blue peaked cap, and his coat with the 
lappeted cape and the poem in its pocket: and away from Greta 
Hall the happy family go, leaving Aunt Lovell to superintend the 
pastry and the cakes for the May-day tea. Back they come laden 
with springtide spoil, Wilsy and Glover and Betty Thompson, the 
faithful nurse, like Jacks in the green. 

Then dinner at two; afterwards a romp in the apple room, 
where the ghost was. A ring at the front-door bell announces 
the arrival of merry, grey-eyed little Mary Calvert, who has come 
from Windy Brow to join in the birthday happiness and May-day 
festival. 

‘Father’s written a special poem for Edith—something about 
a tale of Paraguay!’ shriek the Southey children. ‘We had no 
Spanish lesson this morning—and got such a lot of daffodils!’ 

Mary Calvert has brought bluebells, and a gift from her mother 
and a pot of cream; and, after a good kiss all round, the party 
set to work to wreathe the May-pole Glover has prepared, and 
weave the crown for Edith May. 

Then all run up into the buff-curtained library, and very 
touchingly the poet speaks to the children of this birthday festival. 
He tells them that he should like them to remember to-day that 
they have another little sister Edith—Margaret Edith, Margery 
in heaven—and that there is a little grave which he hopes they 
will not forget to make a posy for in the old Crosthwaite church- 
yard, there where baby Emma of the dark eyes, five years ago, 
was buried—‘the sweetest child that ever was born,’ so Wilsy 
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says, and so says Betty Thompson. Poor Nurse Betty! she 
chokes audibly. ‘But now, children, I have got some news for 
you,’ continues the father. ‘We are all to be happy, not sad, for 
Edith May’s sake to-day. Mrs. Senhouse sends her compliments, 
and will you all go over, in honour of Edith, to the Bay for tea 
to-morrow? And here is a kind letter wishing Edith happy 
returns from Mr. Spedding, of Armathwaite ; and, if we will go, 
his pleasure boat, the ‘ Spanish Patriot,” shall meet us all at 
“the lands” below Great Crosthwaite, and we are to have a prim- 
rosing with him in the woods. And here is a letter from Senhora, 
the Bhow Beghum, for Edith’s very self, with lots of kisses,’ 

‘But the poem, father!’ cry the children. 

‘I want to be thinking about the tale,’ chimes in little Job, 
and breathlessly the youngsters wait to hear the introduction to 
Edith’s very own poem, ‘The Tale of Paraguay ’—not under- 
standing truly, but pleased as only children can be pleased when 
something has been written for their own occasion. 

Clear-voiced, high, and tremulous—but not sonorously and 
deep, as Wordsworth would have read it—Robert Southey reads 
the dedication of his poem; but his voice shakes at the close, 
when, looking straight into little Edith’s face, he reads— 

And I have seen thine eyes suffused with grief 
When I have said that with autumnal grey 
The touch of eld hath marked thy father’s head, 


That even the longest day of life is brief, 
And mine is falling fast into the yellow leaf. 


For, young as the May queen is to-day, Southey has taken Edith, 
as afterwards he took Herbert, to his heart; has made the ‘ Edith- 
ling’ his companion and his fellow-student, and spoken often of 
matters that pertain to serious age and the things that shall be 
beyond. 

The children clap their hands. Hartley puts his head on one 
side and begins asking the questions of a philosopher. Isabel, 
swift of tongue and temper, rebukes him. Kate sidles up*and 
puts her hand in her father’s. Herbert toddles off to Sara of the 
black eyes, to ask about the new tartan frock in which he is to 
be dressed for the May-pole dance, and ‘Stumpy Canary’ votes 
for the ‘ wreaf’ to be put on Edith’s head. 

Then Mrs. Coleridge bustles Sara off to be dressed. Dear, 
good, clever Mrs. Coleridge, she was always dressing Sara, and 
generally a little fidgety. And soon the clogs are heard pattering 
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down from the nursery, and out into ‘the front’ the family go, 
Edith May, radiant with the daffodil crown, to dance about the 
glorious May-pole. I think if we had seen the poet that after- 
noon of the May queen’s festival we should have said that he 
had accurately described himself when, writing to his friend 
Grosvenor Bedford, he said he did not think ‘ a happier, merrier- 
hearted man’ existed. And yet that little Tale of Paraguay, of 
which the poet had written the preface for Edith’s tenth birthday, 
had—so Southey tells us—as its object to plant the grave with 
flowers and wreathe a chaplet for the angel of death; and here, 
on the birthday of his darling May queen, he thinks the poem 
well in place: he feels the grey hairs are thickening upon him, 
and thinks of the infant children he has lost. Perhaps, in midst 
of all the fun and frolic that the villagers, at the Greta Hall gate, 
saw going on up at the Hall—there were no solid doors there 
then, but a simple barred gate between the village street and the 
garden—the fear of loss for some of that happy flock was upon 
him. 

‘O Christ!’ wrote Southey to Landor, ‘what a pang it is to 
look upon the young shoot and think it will be cut down! and this 
is the thought that always haunts me.’ 

Two years later the May-pole would probably be undressed. 
Herbert of the Tartar eyes and swift, precocious mind, the head 
and flower of Southey’s earthly happiness, had died, at the age of 
ten, on April 17, 1816. But five years later there was the sound 
of May-day revelry again, and, standing at the window above the 
lawn, was dear old Betty with a tender babe in her arms, not yet 
three months old; and as the bairns go dancing round the May- 
pole they break hands to wave their kisses to little Charles 
Cuthbert, their baby brother, who is to be christened the week 
after next at the old Church of St. Kentigern, in Crosthwaite. 

We would not have so digressed but that we believe that 
Southey’s heart and soul was wrapped up in that happy May-day 
party. He was a home man: his felicities were round the hearth 
of Greta Hall. Punctual as the quarter boys of St. Dunstan in 
his afternoon walk, his up-rising, and his down-lying for the whole 
of the forty years he resided at Greta Hall, he seems to have 
shut the world, in which he lived and moved, within the circle 
of that grassy, ‘ tree-clad, house-crowned knoll’ above the Greta. 
The garden door that was closed after him when he went abroad 
seems to have shut his heart within it at the same time, What 
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pathos lingers at that garden gate! There came a time when 
people still alive remember how on a Sunday, as the poet walked 
from church, he sought in vain to find its familiar entrance, and 
would stand like a man in a dream, waiting for some kind friend 
to open it and guide him to his garden walk. 

Of course there are many relics that speak of the Greta Hall 
days still with us—here an arm-chair the poet used in his study, 
there the remains of the blue china dinner service of Greta Hall ; 
here again, much prized, the slippers he moved so listlessly about 
in during the last sad days of his library’s haunt. Not one of the 
least remarkable is the exquisitely written transcript of the poem 
‘A Vision of Judgment,’ with all its beauty of rare penmanship 
and patient correction, given to his daughter Bertha in the year 
1830. 

But these dead things can tell us little; it is better to learn 
of living lips the impression made on the dalesmen by the great 
scholar, so little known intimately, save to his household, but so 
widely loved in the Vale of Keswick. 

All the memories of the dale that can now speak of the Poet 
Laureate tell of him as ‘one who was not a man as said much to 
anybody except he kenned ’em, and then he wad nivver ga by 
wi'out passin’ t’ daay.’ 

‘Vara kind, ye kna’, and weel thowt on, a particler man to 
look upon, but not a man as ivver cracked on with anybody a 
deal,’ is another character of the poet, given by one who often 
met him. 

‘Remember Southey ?’ (pronounced ‘Soothey’ hereabouts.) 
‘ Ay, barn, wha cou’d forgit him ?’ said one of my friends. ‘Sic 
a tall, slender man, wi’ sic eyes and sic a head of hair—a vara 
particler man’ (meaning, as one ought to explain, a very noticeable 
man) ‘ was Robert Soothey.’ 

I remember overhearing an American say to the old sexton, 
Joe, who was showing him the recumbent effigy of the poet in 
Crosthwaite Church, ‘Can you tell me, sir, if the poet went to his 
grave with such a suit of hair as he is represented as wearing 
here ?’ and old Joe’s answer was remarkable. 

‘Nivver a better heead o hair hereaboot. It was the most 
particler thing to see i’ the whoal churchfull. And t’ alder he 
grew darker it was gittin’, That likeness is t’ best that ivver 
was; it’s his very saame, you may saay, beuk in hand and aw.’ 

From many witnesses one has heard how that ‘ Mr. Soothey,’ 
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who was a ‘ reg’lar church-gaer, ye kna’,’ used to sit through the 
service with his eyes close shut, as if in deepest meditation. The 
pews in those days were square boxes, ‘aw maks o’ sizes and aw 
maks o’ colours an’ aw.’ The Southeyian pew, repainted, as he 
himself chronicles, in 1822, was on the right-hand side of the 
chancel, and nearest to the body of the church, and Southey was 
too tall to remain invisible when seated ; folks noticed his bushy 
head, so venerably grey, and the meditative mien with which he 
entered into the service. 

Yet his patience was sorely tried, as he tells us, by the quaint 
inapplicability of some of the discourses he had to listen to, and 
he who wrote to Lady Beaumont, ‘If I were a preacher redeem- 
ing love should be my theme,’ lived in an age when ‘some of the 
best. divines’ appeared to Southey to ‘err in not representing 
Christianity as the admirable religion it really is—the dispensation 
of love.’ 

‘Was Mr. Southey often seen ?’ I once asked. 

‘ Ay, ay, most every daay. He could go out all wedders ; and 
if it was fine he would have a beuk in his hand and be gaan slow, 
and if it was wet he would step away grandly. The way he would 
go up Causey or Walla Crag was something serious. There was 
no pride about Soothey. He moast always wore clogs, and all the 
bairns wore clogs, and he had a fawn-coloured all-round cwoat and 
a cap with a neb to it—that was his rig—vara plain, you mind, but 
vara neat ; not a button off nor nowt; but he nivver wore swaller- 
lappeted cwoats, for o they was in vogue—moastly all-round lang 
fawn ones. And at times, latterly, he had brown cwoat with cape 
to it, over shoulders ; but that was at end o’ his time, ye kna’.’ 

‘But where did he usually walk ?’ 

‘Well,’ continued my informant, ‘Soothey was partial to 
Latrigg; vara fond o’ t’ Terrace Road alang by Applethet to Mill- 
beck. I have heard him saay finest spot in whole daale was t’ view 
above Applethet. Then he was vara proud o’ the Howrahs; he 
would walk backward and forret there for an hour or mair.’ 

I remembered, as the old man spoke, the contemplative picture 
Southey draws in the passage of his ‘ Colloquies’ that begins, ‘I 
was walking alone in Howrah.’ 

‘But did he generally go alone or with companions ?’ 

‘He would oft ga by hissel. He wanted to be studying, ye 
kna’. And you wad come alang happen and say, “ Good morning, 
Mr. Soothey,” and he wad nivver raise his head till he had got on 
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past, and then he wad stop and turn round and put up his stick, 
or raise neb of his cap, as if he was i’ dreams and had only just 
heard ye. But he was a man particler fond of a halliday, and 
then all the Hall folks must gang alang wid him, sarvin’ lasses 
an’ aw. I remember time as he christened Muttonpie Bay I was 
rowing the family, and sic laughing and gaen on as nivver was, 
and then the pies and things; and efter luncheon Mr. Soothey 
said mivver was better pie made or eaten i’ t’ whoal warld, and 
they would christen spot “ Muttonpie Bay,” and so it was caed 
ivver efter.’ 

Lovers of our Lakeland worthies, if they land at the spot beyond 
‘the Bay’ on the west of Derwentwater, will think of the frolic 
and the fun of those old Greta Hall days and wish that their sim- 
plicity was back again ; will see the tall, slender form of the poet, 
with his eagle look and his keen, dark brown eyes, a child among 
his children on that shore, and in the swift movings of his delicate 
face and expressive mouth catch something of the light that 
seemed to need just such occasions to make and keep the poet ever 
young. 

Another informant once spoke of the poet’s way of going up 
the Newlands Beck or to Applethwaite Ghyll for a bathe. 

‘He was just a girt watter dog, was Mr. Soothey, nowt mair nor 
legs,’ said the old yeoman. ‘ He was terble fond of bathing there- 
away, belaw t’ Emerald Bank.’ 

Fond as the poet was of Catghyll, of the stream at Ashness, or 
of the miniature cascades of the Causey Pike Beck, he never so 
entirely entered into the glory of the river god as when he was 
feeling the refreshing coldness of that beck 

Whose pure and chrysolite waters 

Flow o’er a schistose bed 
below the beautiful farmhouse beneath Causey Pike, where his 
brother, Tom Southey, the retired sea captain, came to reside on 
Lady Day of 1819. ! 

That farmhouse, ‘ a very sweet place,’ as Southey called it, ‘in 
the vale of Newlands,’ was the goal of many of Southey’s walks, 
and, as he once wrote to his friend Bedford, doubled the quantum 
of his daily exercise. 

‘He was a very good walker, was Mr. Soothey, ye kna’—tall 
and leish, but had nowt to carry, and cud git ower t’ grund weel if 
he hedn’t a beuk in his hand,’ the same old friend once said ; and 
as he spoke I remembered the way he loved to go round by the 
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Brundholme Woods and across the Greta, and so by the Druid 
circles home; how he often clomb Saddleback and Skiddaw, 
visited Eagle Crag in Borrodale and Honister ; how he cared much 
to visit the quaint little churchyard among the mountains of St. 
John’s Vale, and so again stroll homewards by the haunt of the 
Druids, or onwards to Dalehead Hall for the poet meetings by 
Jeathes water. I remembered how he described himself as walk- 
ing hard all day with a single rest upon a stone, and a single apple 
for his food, and how Sir Henry Taylor, in his notes to‘ Bhilip van 
Arteveld,’ speaking of him as a man of sixty summers, could still 
say— 

With him the strong hilarity of youth 

Abides, despite grey hairs, a constant guest. 

This hilarity was, doubtless, part of the poet’s native stock of 
quiet humour, but it was also the direct consequence of active 
health, the result of active habits and simplest life. It is not 
generally known how, latterly, Crosthwaite churchyard was the 
poet’s favourite haunt. He would go by Howrah, and so by 
Church Lonning, and Doctor Dub, to the churchyard. 

One of the older inhabitants of Crosthwaite parish tells me 
of the way in which, however absorbed the old poet might seem, 
he would never forget to pat a child on its head as he passed it. 
His love for children was wonderful. A child’s grave was enough 
to keep him in Cumberland till his bones were laid beside it ; for 
the children’s sake he toiled unceasingly, and with them he 
sorrowed and rejoiced. Southey could not hear the patter of the 
little clogs along the road without hearing the patter of his own 
bairns upon the way and giving children wayfarers his benedic- 
tion. 

But the bairns of Greta Hall grew up. The girls got beyond 
the age of the long fillibag trousers trimmed with frills at the 
ankles, still remembered. They passed the time of dear Mrs. Cole- 
ridge’s fuss about Sara’s frock and gentle Mrs. Southey’s careful 
dressing of her daughters for the dancing master’s annual party 
at the Queen’s Head. They passed the time of Mrs. Senhouse’s 
parties at the Bay and the collegians’ long vacation -ball in the 
town. Edith the swanlike flew away, and tall Miss Bertha, so 
like her father the poet in sweetness of face and in temper, 
married. Master Cuthbert Southey—Og, King of Bashan, as they 
called him at Greta Hall—waxed great and got beyond Nurse Betty 
Thompson’s hands or the management of Dan Wilson, the clogger, 
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People hereabout who were lads when Cuthbert was a boy tell of 
the quaint tricks played upon him, because they knew of his short 
sight. Barrows were sometimes set in his path; and Master 
Southey was sometimes seen to fall over, then pick himself up 
and put his spectacles on, and look without a complaint at the 
unseemly obstruction that had brought his fall. Og, King of 
Bashan, he was rightly called. But he grew on _ shock-headed, 
tall, with eyes of wonderful grey, high forehead, strong nose, 
stronger chin than his father, and with a lower lip that quaintly 
hung, as they say in Cumberland, a little like a motherless foal. 

‘The leanest, lankiest, longest lad I ever knew,’ so wrote a 
friend of more than half a century ago. 

So long was he that there are doorways in Keswick still shown 
where Master Southey always bumped his head; so lean and 
lanky that, when he was preparing to go to college, his father 
spoke of him and wrote of him not as Og, nor as Cuthbert, nor as 
Karl, but as ‘the North Pole.’ Cuthbert Southey is well remem- 
bered as a boy in Keswick, for Cuthbert, because he filled in a 
measure Herbert’s place, was kept with diligence at home. He 
regretted this himself; he never learned boys’ ways, and grew up 
with a certain shyness that lasted all his days. And yet ‘fair 
seed-time had his soul,’ and almost the last time I talked with him 
his eyes glowed, though his voice quavered as his father’s voice 
used to quaver, as he told of the perfect lessons of patient cheer- 
fulness, of unselfish industry, of constant tender kindness and 
high-minded simplicity he learned in those young boyhood days 
from that noble spirit the genius of Greta Hall. 

‘Take him all in all, though I have lived nearly as many years 
as my father I have not seen his like for perfect gentlemanhood. 
The more I have seen of literary men, the more do I marvel at 
the pure unselfishness and pre-eminent goodness of my father ; 
and I am more glad each year that I bestowed such care as I could 
upon his “ Life and Correspondence,” because I feel that it, with 
the “Southey’s Letters” my brother-in-law edited, reflects faith- 
fully the essence of his character.’ 

In some such words did Cuthbert speak of the father who begat 
him—and now Cuthbert cannot speak more. The last of the 
voices at Greta Hall is silent. The last of the Southeys of Greta 
Hall days has gone home. 

It was a day of storm and gloom as bitter as that wild March 
morning in 1843 when Wordsworth and his son-in-law Quillinan 
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stood beside the Laureate father’s grave in Crosthwaite church- 
yard. There was no sudden shining after rain ; no robins sang hard 
by for us,as then they sang. We, the mourners, were gathered at 
short notice by an open grave beside the rushing Louther stream. 
The pastor of Askham had suddenly been called away from his 
flock, and Death had led him very gently through the swoon that 
knows no waking to the land that is very far off. 

The bell tolled sadly in the hollow beside the stream ; sadly 
on that dark December day yeomen friends were seen bearing the 
body of Cuthbert Southey to the church. Tenderly there a hymn 
was sung, reverently the prayers were said, and we left the poet’s 
son, whose youth had known the sound of the Greta, whose 
manhood had heard the flow of the Parratt stream, to rest un- 
hearing in a fair spot for any poet’s son to sleep in, beside the 
Louther, till the river sing no more its requiem and the dead in 
Christ arise. 

The last of the Southeys of Greta Hall has gone home; the 
book of Greta Hall memories is closed for ever. No wonder we 
grieve as we stand to-night at Greta Hall; no wonder the Greta 
seems to share our sorrow. But the western light beyond grey 
Grisedale grows in glory, and ere its wonder fades from out the 
heavens, lo! high o’er Hindscarth gleams the evening star. 





ATTABAI BEVVI. 
I. 


THouGH to die happy is among the most common of human aspira- 
tions, it is generally when one is happiest that he is least disposed 
to welcome the Brother of Sleep. Generally; but not always. 
Who is there that cannot recall some occasion when for a brief 
space he was so supremely happy as to long for extinction, as the 
seal of present bliss? Happy with a happiness equally removed 
‘from passion and reflection; a state of beatific calm in which it 
seemed fitter that life itself should cease than the spell be 
broken. 

In these days of hurry and turmoil, when to dream is to be 
belated or borne down and trampled on by the unpitying throng, 
such moments come, indeed, but rarely; yet they do come. Noble 
music, perhaps, of all causes, most often brings them; but there 
are times when all nature becomes one glorious symphony; when, 
as to the hdshish-eater, ‘the atmosphere itself’ is ‘ light, odour, 
music,’ and ‘ harmonies such as Beethoven may have heard in 
dreams, but never wrote,’ float around. 

One such occasion is specially impressed upon my memory, 
not only by its own exalted pleasance, but by the strange train 
of events to which it was the prelude. 

Just fifteen years ago, in early spring, I happened to be staying 
in one of those sheltered, sunny nooks of Southern Europe that 
know no winter, and where early spring is a season of genial 
warmth and radiant calm. At the turn in the sea road where the 
traveller from Vietri comes within the crescent of hills that em- 
bowers the lovely little town of Amalfi, there stands on a site 
excavated out of the hill-side what had been once a Capuchin 
monastery, but was then one of the quaintest and cosiest of inns. 
Two flights of steps, running parallel to the front of the building, 
lead up to the entrance of the Albergo della Luna. Through this 
entrance one passes into a cloistered courtyard, three sides of 
which are occupied by the quondam cells, now converted into 
rooms for travellers; the refectory, now the sula da mangiare, 
and the apartments tenanted by the hostess and her family; the 
fourth side being formed by the solid rock which towers high 
above the inn, In the south-east corner of this building I and 
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a friend occupied a suite of three rooms—two of the most exiguous 
of bedrooms, opening out of a sitting-room somewhat larger at the 
end next the road. This sitting-room opened upon an aleove—I so 
describe it because, instead of projecting balcony-wise, it was a 
mere embrasure in the massive wall of the old monastery—pro- 
vided on either side with a convenient seat of masonry, and 
having in front a solid parapet almost breast high. The road 
beneath being narrow, and the alcove placed at a considerable 
height above it, one looked, when not leaning over the parapet, 
straight down upon the sea; and, as the traffic was slight, one 
could indulge without difficulty in the illusion that the building 
rose directly from the bosom of the Mediterranean. 

Here I would sit during the twilight hours, watching the 
changing colours of cliff and sky and sea, and listening dreamily 

#et6° the many-cadenced murmur of the water, as it swirled and 
eddied about a detached group of rocks immediately in front of 
the hostelry. It was whilst so occupied that I fell, one evening, 
into the rare state of beatific calm which I have described. Sea, 
earth, air were transfigured; and then there stole over me the 
strange feeling that, to bliss so perfect, the only worthy termina- 
tion were Nirvana. 

Was it part of the fascination that a voice which, at that 
supreme moment, fell upon my ear, seemed by its sweetness to 
enhance the glamour of tlie scene? The words were common- 
place enough : 

‘ Violette, Signore! due, tre soldi.’ 

I leant half mechanically over the parapet, and saw resting 
against the wall on the opposite side of the road—only a poor 
flower-girl, with a basket of violets on the ground before her. 
Only a poor flower-girl! yet to see her was to confess the spec- 
tacle a far worthier ending to my reverie than the most perfect 
euthanasia. 

She held out two bunches of the flowers in her hand, and was 
gizing wistfully towards the windows of the inn, but not in my 
direction. Presently she inclined her head slightly to the right, 
and our eyes met. 

‘ Two for three soldi, signore!’ but the words had hardly left 
her lips when her expression underwent a sudden change; her 
eyelids dropped, and a blush mounted to her cheeks. 

‘ May I see your flowers ?’ I called to her. 

For a few seconds there was no indication that she heard 
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me, Then she looked up again, almost furtively, and I repeated 
the request. 

She hesitated, then glanced timidly up and down the road, as 
if to ascertain that no one was watching her, and, taking up her 
basket, crossed over and came up the steps. I went to the door- 
way at the top to meet her. 

‘ They are not much to see, signore,’ she said, holding out her 
basket, and without looking up, ‘ but I gathered them myself this 
morning, and they are all fresh.’ 

‘Do you come here often?’ I asked. 

‘ Not every day; two or three times a week. I live a long 
way off, you see, in the hills above Maiori, and sometimes I take 
the flowers to Salerno.’ 

I selected four bunches of the violets and put into her hand 
a one-frane note. 

She looked up with a smile, and, returning the piece of paper, 
said: ‘ No, signore ; not from you.’ 

‘Not from me! And why not from me, child? You sell 
violets, and I am but a purchaser, like the rest.’ 

‘Yes, signore ; I sell violets, it is true. But sometimes I like 
to imagine that I am not what I seem, and then I give the violets, 
and it makes me happy, oh! so happy. It is a silly fancy, that 
is all. Is the signore English ?’ 

‘Yes; Iam English. But why?’ 

‘ Because, if you are English, I have something I should like 
to ask you.’ 

‘ Perhaps it is something I cannot answer.’ 

‘Perhaps so. No one can answer it, signore. I have asked so 
many of them—oh! so many—and not one could ever tell me.’ 

‘Well, and what is it? At all events I will do my best.’ 

‘Some day, signore; not now, not to-day.’ 

‘And why not now?’ 

‘Ah! signore, I have not the courage to-day.’ 

‘ Not the courage? Do I, then, seem so terrible a person that 
you need muster courage to ask me a question ?’ 

‘Oh! no, it is not that, signore. But one requires courage 
to bear disappointment. I have been disappointed so often, and 
I am not prepared to be disappointed to-day.’ 

‘And what if I should be going away to-day ?’ 

‘Then, signore, I must needs wait till I can ask some other 
Englishman. But you are not going away to-day ?’ 
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‘No, not to-day ; not for some days. When will you be here 
again ?’ 

‘It may be to-morrow ; it may be the day after.’ 

‘ At what hour ?’ 

‘ About this time.’ 

‘And you will not take the money ?’ 

‘No; I will not take the money. Addio! signore, addio!’ 

She bounded down the steps as she spoke, and, without turn- 
ing to look up, set off in the direction of Maiori. Before I could 
regain my place in the alcove, the bend in the road had hidden 
her from sight. 

Brief as our interview had heen, her departure somehow created 
a vague sense of loss; but it was a feeling of mystery that was 
uppermost. What manner of flower-girl could this be, who blushed 
at the sight of a stranger; who not only was addicted to the 
romantic pastime of imagining herself something else, but found 
happiness in giving away her flowers to lend reality to the fancy, 
and who had some riddle to ask an Englishman, which no one had 
hitherto been able to solve and which required so much courage 
to propound ? Her beauty, too, which was striking, was of a more 
refined and intellectual type than is common among Italian 
flower-girls, and there was a certain unaffected pathos in her tone 
that heightened my curiosity. 

My friend having gone in to Naples for a few days, I dined 
alone that evening; and though, next to hunger, I hold good 
company the best of sauces, I was not at all sorry that his 
absence relieved me from the necessity of talking. Preoccupied 
with a thousand whimsical speculations, I ate mechanically, drank 
more Chianti than was my custom, and lingered over it aimlessly, 
till the increasing frequency of the waiter’s visits and his evident 
agitation, exhibited in frantic efforts to whisk imaginary flies from 
the cloth with his table-napkin, reminded me that, perchance, his 
time might be more valuable than mine. 

I retired early to rest, and, as the air was still and balmy, I 
left my window open. 

Of all opiates there is none, I think, more grateful than the 
lap-lapping of gently rippling water, as it plays rhythmically upon 
some opposing surface; and of all conditions I know of none 
more conducive to vivid dreaming. So near, that night, did the 
sound seem that, as sleep approached, the fancy took possession 
of me that I was in an open boat upon the bay; and so I drifted 
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peacefully into a land of dreams where all was music and song 
and gentleness, and every sense seemed exalted. 


if, 


I passEeD the next two days in that comfortless mental state in 
which one shuns society in order to nurse thoughts that will not 
be denied, yet, after all, prove wholly ungrateful for the operation. 

If this strange flowe1-girl had flattered me by blushing, had 
she not also treated my suggested departure with indifference, 

_and had she not hurried away without so much as casting one 
look behind her? Yet it was in vain that I strove to persuade 
myself that I was not burning for another glimpse of her, or that 
I was not miserably disappointed on the first evening, and down- 
right despondent on the second, when she failed to reappear. 

Matters had reached the stage when the impulse to seek 
relief in inquiry becomes irresistible. To ask my friend, Signor 
Grandi, at. the neighbouring Albergo dei Capucini, or any other 
of my Italian acquaintances in Amalfi, was out of the question. 
They would suspect a liaison, actual or prospective ; and I should 
never hear the end of it. To take any of the waiters into my 
confidence, besides being in bad taste, might lead to embarrass- 
ments of another kind. Yet, when I could no longer contain 
myself, it was the latter course that I resolved to adopt. 

My cameriere, when he brought me my cup of black coffee, 
which I always took in my room after dinner, afforded me an 
opening by remarking that my violets were faded and asking 
whether he might throw them away. 

‘You can leave them till the morning,’ I replied. ‘By the 
way, the girl I got them from has not been here these two days, 
or I would have bought some fresh ones.’ 

‘ There is no lack of them, for the matter of that, signore,’ said 
the man ; ‘a dozen or more pass this way every day. If you per- 
mit me, I will get some fresh ones in the morning.’ 

‘No, never mind; I shall not require any to-morrow. But do 
you know anything of the girl who sold me these?’ I asked, 
describing her appearance. 

‘I know her by sight, signore, that is all.’ 

The words were accompanied with a smile that irritated me, 
and I added: ‘The fact is, I had no change at the moment and 
did not pay her for them,’ 
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‘Precisely, signore; I understand. But perhaps Giuseppe 
knows more about her ; he has lived here longer than I have.’ 

And before I could prevent him he gave a shrill hiss, which 
brought his fellow-waiter from the farther end of the cloister. 

The two jabbered together for some time with an animation 
which the subject scarcely seemed to warrant, and with sundry 
shrugs of the shoulders and contortions of the eyebrows that 
appeared irrelevant. But their consultation was carried on in the 
Neapolitan dialect, which I did not understand, and I could catch 
only a word or two here and there, which threw no light on its 
purport. 

‘No, signore, we know nothing about her, beyond what you 
see.’ 

The man was evidently telling an untruth, but, not caring to 
pursue the subject further, I said nothing. My curiosity, how- 
ever, was more thoroughly stirred than before, and I determined 
to probe the matter to the bottom. 

At sunset the next day I took my stand in the little alcove at 
the end of my sitting-room, as I had done on the two previous 
evenings. Before it was well dark my lady appeared and set her 
basket down on the low wall opposite the inn. As she did so I 
saw that she was being watched from above ; and her first upward 
glance was the signal for a series of avertive and violent sweeps 
of a table-napkin from the top of the steps to my right, counter- 
parts of those aimed at the imaginary flies three nights before, 
and supplemented by a volley of objurgatory ‘Wush, wush ’-es, 
much as if she had been an obnoxious dog. 

She gave me one sad look, took up her basket again, and 
walked slowly away in the direction from which she had come. 

Boiling with indignation, my first impulse was to seize my 
hat and follow her at once; but I reflected that she would pro- 
bably linger on the road, and as I did not want to make myself 
conspicuous, I waited a few minutes, and then set out at a 
leisurely pace and with as perfect an air of unconcern as I could 
command. 

As soon as I was out of sight of the inn, I quickened my step 
to a speed at which I felt sure I must overtake the girl long before 
she could reach Maiori, and at a distance of a little more than a 
mile from Amalfi I came upon her, seated by the roadside on 
the parapet of a bridge. As I approached, she rose and advanced 
a step or two, 
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‘Is it the Signor Inglese?’ she asked, as I slackened my pace. 

‘Yes; I am the Signor Inglese,’ I replied. 

‘And you have come all this distance to see me? But it is 
well that our meeting should not be at the inn. You saw how 
they treated me? The question I have to ask you is a very long 
one, too. Let us go down to the beach yonder, where we shall 
be safe from interruption.’ 

According to every rule of discretion I should, no doubt, have 
declined to accompany a strange girl to a solitary spot at such an 
hour, or at any hour. But when do men act on general rules in 
such matters? Misgivings did, indeed, occur to me; but they 
‘presented themselves as the promptings of an unworthy timidity 
rather than of proper prudence. Had the girl entertained any 
sinister design, I argued, the fact of her having been seen half 
an hour before by the people at the inn would surely have deterred 
her from earrying it out. 

The bridge spanned a narrow ravine, planted on both banks 
with orange trees and running down to the sea, which may have 
been a quarter of a mile from where we were standing. Bidding 
me follow her, the girl clambered down from the road on to a 
stony slope, terminating in a narrow footpath which led from 
beneath the bridge along the brow of the cliff. Passing by this 
path above the orange grove till we gained the shoulder of the 
cliff, we descended through the trees to a little shingly beach, 
where we were completely sheltered from observation. There, 
under the cliff, she made me sit down, and seating herself at my 
feet buried her face in her hands. 

Some minutes thus passed in silence. Then she looked up in 
my face and said: ‘Signore, you will have patience with me. I 
am about to tell you much that I have mentioned to no one on 
earth before. You remember I said the other evening that I had 
inquired of so many, and that no one had been able to answer me. 
But it may be I did not tell them enough. Ah! yes; I have 
asked so many—lItalian signori, and French signori, and German 
signori; yes, and English signori too; and some of them looked 
puzzled and smiled kindly, and some laughed and jeered, and 
some said insulting things; but not one ever answered what I 
asked. But then I did not tell them all that I am about to tell 
you, if you will listen.’ 

After she had said so much she cast down her eyes and was 
silent again for some seconds. At length she continued : ‘ Signore, 
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I am going to tell you the first thing I remember in my life, if, 
indeed, it was in my life, for it seems quite outside it—something 
altogether apart; thousands of leagues away from everything 
else; ages away. It could not have been a dream, for I have no 
recollection of dreaming it. And besides, things in a dream are 
always ina dim light ; but this was in a bright light. Everything 
was of its natural colour, and yet there was not much colour 
either ;—a dark, grey sea, and dark cliffs, and white, dazzling 
snow. Yes; there was snow everywhere, signore ; thick snow on 
the beach and on the roads, and not only on the hills, as we see 
it here. I will tell you how it was. You see this little shingly 
bay, and that ravine, and those cliffs. Well, it was just such 
another place, only the cliffs were much higher and steeper, and 
there were no trees in the ravine, and it was bitterly cold. But 
what is strangest of all, and what I remember best of all, is that, 
high up on the cliff, there was a stage of wooden planks, and a 
great boat hung there by iron chains. I must have been playing 
with the snow by the sea, when a man came and took me up and 
put me into the boat as it hung there in the chains, and I was 
frightened and screamed till he lifted me out again. And there 
is another thing I recall. High up on the top of the cliffs there 
was a ruined castle, part of it on one cliff and part on another, 
close by, with a deep chasm between. Oh! I remember it so 
clearly, but nothing else anywhere near it or in any way con- 
nected with it. For I have lived all my life up in the hills 
yonder, above Maiori, and I have seen no sea but the Gulf of 
Salerno here and the Bay of Naples—of course I have seen that 
—and though I know all the coast well, there is no place at all 
like that here. Youthink it wasa dream, signore: no, it was not 
a dream.’ 

‘Or it may have been some picture that you have seen,’ I 
suggested, 

‘Oh, no, signore, it was not a picture. A picture cannot make 
one feel cold. But that is not all. That is not what I want to ask 
you about. I must tell you that I have no father. My mother 
says hedied before I was born. As for my mother, I never remem- 
ber her anything but an old woman. But then she has had such 
a hard life; she may haveaged prematurely. Before I can remem- 
ber she had married again. He was a bad husband and a cruel 
stepfather. He disappeared when I was quite a little child, and 
soon afterwards my mother married a third time.’ i 
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‘ And is her third husband still living ? ’ 

‘Ah! yes, signore ; he is still living. But don’t ask me about 
him; that does not concern my story. Well, I once asked my 
mother whether I had ever been in such a place as I described 
just now. I saw no harm in the question ; but no sooner had I 
asked it than she flew into a violent passion, and beat and kicked 
me, and swore she would kill me if I ever mentioned it again ; 
and from that day to this I have mentioned it to no one but you. 
But there is something stranger yet, signore. What I have told 
you is outside my life, as it were ; but what I am going to tell you 
now is in my life, though it has no root in it and no meaning that I 
have ever been able to discover. One day—I must have been about 
six years old, I think ; at least, it is twelve or fourteen years ago 
—as I was lying half awake and half asleep one morning, some 
strange words came suddenly on to my lips ; but, strange as 
they were, they came quite naturally, as if I had been in the habit 
of saying them every day ; and, from that day to this, I have never 
been able to forget them, or to resist repeating them when I am 
alone. I woke up saying these two words, “ Attabai bevvi,” and I 
repeated them over and over again as I lay there. No one heard 
me then, for my mother and stepfather were both asleep. But, 
by-and-by, when we were all up and about, and I was roasting 
onions on the embers for our breakfast, the words came on to my 
tongue again, and others with them, and, quite innocently, I kept 
repeating them as I turned the onions: “ Attabai bevvi—onde 
tilitof ; attabai bevvi—onde tilitof.” 

‘At first my mother merely listened. Then she turned sharply 
to her husband, and said: ‘ Do you hear that little wretch ? Do 
you understand?” “Not I,” replied the man ; “the devil’s in the 
child; that’s all I understand.” Then my mother got up and 
rushed at me, and seized me by the hair, and beat my head against 
the wall till the blood flowed, exclaiming all the time, “ Attabai 
bevvi! attabai bevvi! That’s it, is it? Attabai bevésti! 
That’s the reason you’ve got the devil in you, I suppose.” I took 
care not to let her hear the words again, you may be sure. But 
they have stuck to me, signore. There’s a fascination in them, 
just as there’s a fascination in thinking I am not what I seem, and 
giving away my flowers to make believe. 

‘Now these words have no meaning tome; they seem to come 
from nowhere, yet I am quite sure I did not invent them. And 
it is because I am sure I did not invent them, and yet they have 
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fo meaning to me, and because I was beaten so cruelly for repeats 
ing them, that I am determined, if there is any meaning in them, 
to find it out. For many years I kept quiet about them, only re- 
peating them to myself when no one was within hearing; but 
since I have grown up I am constantly asking their meaning, till 
the people about Salerno and Amalfi have taken to calling me 
“ Attabai Bevvi.” There’s my story, signore; at least, all I can 
tell you now. Can you solve the riddle for me?’ 

‘Not at once, my good girl ; perhaps not at all. But you must 
give me time. Now, answer me one question. Have you any 
suspicion in connection with this story? Any suspicion about 
yourself?’ 

‘Any suspicion? Scarcely that, signore. I don’t know what 
to suspect. But sometimes I have a strange feeling about myself. 
How shall I describe it? I feel—I feel that I hate myself, but 
that I love that little girl in the hanging-boat. I feel sometimes 
as if I had had another life ; but then I have heard many people 
say they feel that.’ 

‘Nothing more than that ?’ 

‘No, signore; nothing more that I can put into language. 
But you will think over those words, and see whether you can dis- 
cover a meaning in them? You see some of them are Italian 
words and some are foreign words, if they are words at all. And 
now let us go back to the road: I have a long way to go. To- 
morrow evening I will come to the bridge again.’ 

So saying, she got up and led the way back in silence to the 
bridge, where we parted. 


III. 


I must confess that I felt a little disappointed at what seemed the 
triviality of the enigma. 

The whole affair, indeed, struck me as being a case of the 
mountain and the mouse. The girl’s story, I said to myself, is 
one of very ordinary brutality acting on a sensitive and intro- 
spective nature. The vivid scene that haunts her is, doubtless, 
the relic of some dream of early childhood, forgotten as such before 
the resuscitation of its imagery in her waking consciousness. She 
may have actually seen nothing resembling it collectively ; but its 
elements, taken individually, are all such as may well have been 
presented at one time or another to her senses. As for the queer 
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doggerel that suddenly forced itself to her lips, it may have been 
a mere effort of childish word-building that seemed to her in- 
voluntary, or not impossibly a perversion of some Italian ditty 
which she had heard before she was capable of comprehending it 
or remembering it correctly. 

Long before I had reached the inn after parting with her, I 
had made up my mind that it was insusceptible of rational solu- 
tion, and I gave myself little further trouble about it. My 
interest in the girl herself, however, was not diminished, and I 
determined to try and get at her secret, if she had any, by cross- 
examination as to her occupation and surroundings, and the oc- 
’ eurrences of a past which I could see had been a most unhappy one. 

I met her again the following day and the day after that, at 
the same spot, and accompanied her to our former retreat by the 
sea. The better to draw her out, I did not at once confess that I 
regarded her riddle as insoluble, but told her that my only hope 
of solving it lay in her supplying me with as ample details of her 
past life as possible. But I got very little out of her except that 
she and her mother were the only women among a number of 
men, that they frequently changed their place of abode in the 
hills, and that she had lived all her life under a régime of terror. 
Even these particulars came out incidentally, and were to some 
extent merely inferences from what she told me. All attempts 
to extract more definite information from her she steadily resisted, 
not angrily, but in a tone of soft and plaintive deprecation. 

In the meantime my heart grew to the girl more and more ; 
she was so gentle, so full of compassion for everything living, and of 
yearning after brighter things that she knew of only in a vague, 
half-imaginative way. 

I came away from the last of these interviews with a feeling 
that I must extricate her from her present surroundings, but I was 
well aware how difficult such philanthropic undertakings are apt 
to prove, not so much to initiate as to lead to a worthy and happy 
sequel, and I found myself wholly unable to formulate, however 
vaguely, anything like a feasible plan. Two things seemed clear, 
that until I saw my way to sucha plan it would be cruel to 
disclose my intentions to the girl, and that, whatever the plan 
might be, it was in every way desirable that, if possible, she should 
remain in her own country. 

The matter seemed to be one in which an Italian would be the 
most competent adviser, and I bethought me of my friend Signor 
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Grandi, at the Capucini. It would not of course do to mention 
places or persons, but I could put a hypothetical case resembling 
the real one in most essential particulars without compromising 
anyone. I knew Signor Grandi to be a man of the world and a 
thoroughly good fellow, with a large practical knowledge of the 
institutions of his country. If anyone could put me in the way of 
accomplishing what I had set my heart on, it would, I felt sure, 
be he. So to the Capucini, the following afternoon, I went; and 
there I found my friend alone, taking his coffee at one of the little 
tables on the quay in front of the hotel, and told him my story. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘the thing is simple enough, supposing, of 
course, that the girl is willing. But there is only one plan that 
will be at once convenient and safe, unless, indeed, you have a 
suitable husband ready for her; and really, under the circum- 
stances you describe, it is not easy to see what manner of husband 
would be suitable. The girl must go into a convent, at least for 
a time.’ 

‘That, it strikes me, is very like cutting the Gordian knot, 
instead of untying it.’ 

‘How so?’ 

‘To begin with, the girl has been accustomed from her birth 
to a free, open-air existence, and, as faras I know anything of her 
disposition, her aspirations are all for a fuller life, instead of a more 
contracted one. Why, she would pine away, die of sheer etiolation 
before six months were over. Moreover, Signor Grandi, I have 
such a horror of the conventual system, and regard it as so essen- 
tially iniquitous, that I would rather cut off my right hand than 
be a party to subjecting anyone to its influence.’ 

‘Then I know of no other plan that I can recommend. The 
difficulties in such a case, you see, are enormous. In her own rank 
of life there is no career for a girl of the kind you describe, once 
you take her away from her people, in which she will not te more 
or less of a drudge, and exposed to every risk and temptation. 
Even if she married, it is a thousand chances to one that it would 
be with some designing scoundrel. On the other hand, before 
she can be raised above her own rank she must be educated, and 
how is that to be accomplished at her age except under the severest 
restraints, without exposing her to still greater temptations? 
Besides, what is to be the end of it? How are the aspirations 
that would be created to be fulfilled, as the world goes? You say 
she is beautiful; that makes the case worse.’ 
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‘Well, you'll think it over?’ 

‘Certainly, I will think it over, but I am afraid it will not be 
of much use. It is not the first time I have been consulted about 
a similar case. By-the-by, have you any engagement for to- 
morrow? I want to get somebody to accompany me to Paestum. 
We can go from here by boat; the sail across the Gulf will be 
delightful if we have a fine day.’ 

‘There is nothing I should like better. In fact, I had intended 
to go myself, and was only waiting for the return of my companion 
from Naples; but I find he is likely to be detained there some 
- days. What time do you propose to start ?’ 

‘ Oh, at seven or eight o’clock.’ 

‘Say eight o’clock.’ 

‘Very well, let it be eight. Hilloa! Here’s Attabai with her 
violets.’ 

I looked up, and there, sure enough, was the flower-girl 
standing within a few feet of our table. She appeared not to notice 
me, and offered her violets to my friend, who took a bunch and 
tossed her a sou, whereupon she went away towards the road. 

‘Do you know the girl?’ I asked. 

‘Only from seeing her here occasionally in the afternoon. The 
waiters call her Attabai. She is very beautiful, and seems to 
attract a good deal of attention from the tourists, especially the 
Englishmen.’ 

After ratifying our engagement for the morning, I bade Signor 
Grandi good evening, and returned to the inn. The flower-girl 
was nowhere visible. An hour later I repaired to our trysting- 
place by the bridge. She was not there; but, as she had told me 
there was a doubt about her being able to meet me that evening, 
this did not surprise me. 


5¥. 
SHorTLy after midnight I was aroused from my sleep by the 
sound of distant thunder, coupled with the rattling of my window 
by the wind, which had begun to blow in fitful gusts from the 
south. The vivid lightning, added to a certain restlessness pro- 
duced by the sudden change of temperature, prevented my sleep- 
ing again; and I lay in a dreamy state, the flower-girl, the morrow’s 
expedition, and the storm interpenetrating in my thoughts and 
weaving themselves into an infinitude of grotesque combinations. 
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Half an hour may have passed in this way when I fancied I 
heard a sharp blow on the glass of the window, and then, at 
intervals of ten or fifteen seconds, another and another. At first 
I thought it must be hail; but the blows continued at irregular 
intervals, and, as there was no such general clatter as a shower of 
hail, with the wind full against the window, must have caused, I 
concluded that this could not be the true explanation of the noise. 

I got up, opened the window quietly, and looked out; but all 
was as dark as Erebus below, and I could see nothing but a distant 
rift in the clouds, and here and there upon the water a patch of 
foam which, through some optical illusion, seemed raised high 
above the sealevel. Suddenly a blinding, hissing flash of lightning 
illumined the scene for an infinitesimal fraction of a second, and I 
became vaguely conscious of the presence of some one in the road 
before me, though whether of man, woman, or child I could not 
tell, for, owing to the direction in which I happened to be looking 
at the moment, the figure was outside the field of distinct vision. 

The flash was followed instantly by a deafening peal of thunder, 
which continued for several seconds to reverberate among the sur- 
rounding hills with a din sufficient to drown any voice that would 
not have aroused the neighbourhood. When, at last, nothing but 
the roar of wind and sea remained to disturb the silence, the words, 
‘Signore, is it you ?’ were borne distinctly to my ear, and I recog- 
nised the voice of the flower-girl. 

‘Yes, yes,’ I replied, as loudly as I could beneath my breath, 
whereupon the girl came close under the window. 

‘In the name of Heaven,’ I continued, ‘ what has brought you 
here on such a night ?’ 

‘Signore! For the love of God, don’t go to Paestum to- 
morrow.’ 

Hardly were the words out of her mouth than another flash of 
lightning, more blinding than the last, was followed by a yet more 
terrific peal of thunder, and simultaneously the pitiless hail came 
crashing down in real earnest. From the roof poured down a per- 
fect avalanche of ice, making the neighbourhood of the house the 
least tenable part of the road. I saw her cower for a moment 
beneath my window, covering her head with her shawl, and then 
rush to the lee of the wall opposite for shelter. For the next ten 
minutes, what with the darkness and the hail combined, I could 
distinguish nothing further. Then the hail ceased, and a bright 
moon shone out through a break in the clouds; but the girl was 
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gone. For more than an hour I watched the road, but she did not 
reappear. How she had contrived to get away through such a 
storm was beyond my comprehension; but, while not altogether 
comfortable about her, I was rather relieved than otherwise to find 
her gone, for I had half expected when the light returned to see 
her lifeless body beneath the wall. 

Poor girl! I thought to myself; had she only known how soon 
the storm would burst, she would have been spared the frightful 
ordeal through which she must have passed. Not that I believed 
she would have shrunk from any pain or danger to save me, but 


_ she would have known it to be unnecessary. While from Amalfi 


the sky had seemed cloudless, she had doubtless, from the hills 
above, seen signs of the impending change, and, fearing that the 
hurricane might take us unawares on our way to Paestum in the 
morning, had hurried back to warn me against starting. 

The warning that had cost my would-be protectress so dear 
wag, in fact, unnecessary almost before it was uttered. The storm, 
which had come up from the south with the suddenness of a white 
squall, was already well on its way tothe Alps; the wind had died 
down to the gentlest of zephyrs, and everything presaged a fault- 
less morning for our trip. 

And so it turned out. When I joined my friend on the quay 
at a few minutes before eight the sea was almost without a ripple ; 
the air was cool and crisp, and what slight breeze was moving was 
from the hills. 

We lost no time in embarking, and after a few moments’ 
delay, while a goodly hamper was being got on board, the sheets 
were hauled taut, and we pushed off amid a chorus of ‘ Buon 
viaggios!’ from the crowd on the shore. 

My friend was in the most exuberant of spirits, and I strove 
hard to attune my own to the same high key. But the effort was 
a melancholy failure; his hilarity somehow jarred upon me, and I 
felt that every word I uttered was a discord. More than once 
during the morning my conscience had pricked me, and now that 
we were fairly off, it stabbed me to the quick. And why? Not 
from any sense of having disregarded the poor flower-girl’s warn- 
ing—on that score my mind was thoroughly at ease—but from a 
feeling that, after the events of the night before, I ought not to 
have left the shore without first ascertaining that she was safe. 
How I could have done that unless she had herself come to apprise 
me of the fact, I could not, indeed, conceive ; but none the less I 
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felt that I was acting the part of a base deserter, and requiting her 
self-sacrificing devotion with an exhibition of heartless indifference. 

Tormented by these self-reproachings, I looked landwards, to 
see a sudden stir among the crowd, and violent hands laid upon a 
girl who had rushed forward to the edge of the quay and was vainly 
struggling to free herself from their grasp. I recognised her in- 
stantaneously, and as instantaneously she was thrust sharply back, 
and the throng hid her from view. 

What fairer opportunity could I have desired to purge my con- 
science and atone for my past want of consideration? We were 
scarcely a hundred yards from the shore; nothing, it might seem, 
could have been easier than to have got my friend to put back, 
rescued the girl from this fresh trouble, encountered possibly for 
my sake, and learnt her errand from her own lips. Nothing 
seemingly easier; yet I shrank from it, suffered shame to seal my 
lips, and was even mean enough to congratulate myself on the 
fact that, my friend’s eyes being turned towards Paestum at the 
time, he had not been witness of the scuffle. 

When we had made a couple of miles or so, the breeze died 
away and was succeeded by a dead calm ; and by-and-by it began 
to blow so stiffly from the eastward that we could make no way 
with the oars, and were obliged to tack. I suggested that we 
should defer our excursion to a more favourable opportunity and 
return; but Signor Grandi was averse to putting back. The 
temples at Paestum, he urged, were most impressive by moonlight, 
and, as the weather promised to continue fair, and we were well 
provided with creature comforts, we might as well enjoy a few 
extra hours on the water as waste them on shore. So we decided 
to go on; but it was tedious work, and dusk had set in before we 
reached the mouth of the Salso, where we waited for the moon to 
rise, 

At about eight o’clock she loomed big and sallow above the 
hills to the east, and we landed and set off, with two of the boat- 
men, for the ruins. 

A more lonesome and eerie bit of country than the low spit of 
marshy land on which Paestum stands it would be difficult to 
conceive. Depressing enough in the daytime, the surroundings 
become mysterious and ghostly by night, and the light of the 
moon, struggling through the mist of the morning’s rain, now 
added to the weirdness of the scene. ‘That shrinking from the 
presence of the unknown which creeps over the sternest of us at 
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times, took strong hold of me. The shifting vapours gave rise, 
each moment, to some strange transformation ; and every patch of 
scrub put on a hundred fantastic shapes as we approached it. 

‘Did you see anything move?’ suddenly exclaimed Signor 
Grandi. 

‘No,’ I replied; ‘ but, to confess the truth, I am ready to see 
something move at any moment.’ 

Hardly had I spoken than, without any warning, the two boat- 
men took to their heels ; and, as I turned to look after them, my 
hands were seized and pinioned from behind, a gag was thrust 
into my mouth, and my eyes were bandaged with brutal roughness. 

‘ Avanti!’ roared a voice behind me, and, at the same time, a 
savage prod in the small of the back sent a sensation of sickness 
through me and made it almost impossible for me to move. 

What happened to my friend I had no opportunity of seeing; 
but I heard him call out, ‘ Offer no resistance! There are a score 
or more of them.’ 

Resistance, as a matter of fact, was out of the question. 

It had been a moot point in Naples whether the trip to Paes- 
tum was safe, except for large parties; but as no one had been 
attacked in that direction for the past two years, we had thought 
we might safely venture. There could, however, be no doubt as 
to the character of our assailants. 

Did the flower-girl know what was impending? Was it to 
this that her warning referred? If so, what was the source of her 
knowledge? Was she associated with the brigands? Was it to 
anything of this kind that the strange manner of the waiters at 
the Luna was due? No, it could not be. Such were some of the 
speculations that chased one another through my brain as soon as 
I had sufficiently recovered from the shock to think at all. 

For five minutes or so we walked on, in what direction I could 
not tell. Except for the tramp of many feet not a sound disturbed 
the silence. Then suddenly, from several quarters at once, came 
the sharp ‘ click, click’ of gunlocks, followed immediately by half 
a dozen shots, one of them fired in unpleasant proximity to my 
head. Then, amid the sound of horses’ feet, there was a stampede ; 
the gag was taken out of my mouth ; my hands were untied ; and, the 
bandage being removed from my eyes, I found myself alone with two 
carabineers, one at a little distance in front holding his companion’s 
horse and his own, the other standing immediately beside me. 

* You may think yourself very lucky, signore,’ said the latter; 
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‘this would have been a bad business for you if you had been five 
minutes earlier, or we five minutes later.’ 

‘My friend! What has become of my friend?’ was my first 
question. 

‘He is safe, too. Here he comes,’ the man replied, and im- 
mediately afterwards we were joined by Signor Grandi and a third 
carabineer, whose horse, he told us, had been shot under him. 
The remainder of the troop had galloped off in pursuit of our 
captors, who had made for the coast, in the hope, no doubt, of being 
able to seize the boat and get clear away. 

‘You will never forgive me, I fear,’ exclaimed my friend, ‘ for 
having brought you into this mess. We should have put back as 
you advised. However, it might have been much worse. But 
what’s tobedone now? These fellows want to take us into Salerno 
with them as witnesses ; but that will never do at this time of night. 
I fancy, however, it’s merely a question of a napoleon or two.’ 

After considerable parleying, it was arranged that one of the 
carabineers should accompany us in the boat to Amalfi, and that 
we should there enter into a written undertaking to appear when 
called upon. On our way down to the mouth of the river we passed 
the remainder of the carabineers, who had secured the entire band, 
among them a well-known leader for whose capture a large reward 
had been offered. 

It was past two in the morning before I reached the inn. Worn 
out with fatigue and excitement I threw myself on my bed without 
fully undressing, but for hours sleep came not. The sea, instead 
of its accustomed lullaby, sent up a babel of confused voices— 
broken sentences, strange whisperings and stifled sobs, inter- 
mingled at times with half-human laughter. When, at length, 
sleep did fall upon me, it was one long nightmare—a vision of 
Stygian darkness brooding over a terrific void, in the midst of 
which I lay alone, bound, Prometheus-like, waiting, the last of all 
sentient things, for deliverance that came not. 


¥; 


It was going on for noon when I awoke. 

While I was dressing the waiter came to my door with the 
information that an old woman had been waiting since daylight to 
see me. On my sending for her,a miserable unkempt object, bent 
almost double with age and groaning painfully at every step, hobbled 
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into my room with the aid of a stick, and thrust a piece of dirty 
folded paper into my hand. I opened the packet, and succeeded 
with some difficulty in deciphering the few ill-spelt and barely 
legible words which it contained, and in which the writer implored 
me, for pity’s sake, to meet her by the over-bridge, in the Strada 
di Chiaia, at Naples, at ten o’clock that night. 

The scrawl was without signature, but in the paper were 
wrapped some faded violets, and I knew at once that it was from the 
flower-girl. Needless to say, I immediately settled my hotel bill, 
took a carriage to Vietri, and started by the first train for Naples. 

All the details of the unhappy story which, with frequent 

‘intervals of choking tears, the girl told me when I met her at the 
Pizzo Falcone, at the appointed hour, I need not here repeat. Its 
essential points may be briefly narrated. 

What her father’s calling had been she did not know. Both 
the men with whom her mother had since lived had been notorious 
brigand leaders. With them and their band she had, ever since 
she could remember, led a life of constant terror, hurried from 
one mountain solitude to another, as chance of booty or the exi- 
gencies of concealment dictated. 

Till she was about twelve years old she had been a mere 
drudge to her mother and the men. Then the trade of a flower- 
girl had been imposed upon her, that under cover of her calling 
she might be able to glean information regarding the movements 
of travellers. This service she had at first rendered with but an 
imperfect apprehension of its infamy ; after its true character had 
dawned on her, she had evaded it as far as lay in her power, and, 
when severely pressed, had generally given misleading information. 
For the last three years, owing to the mistrust thus created, the 
liberty of silence had been tacitly accorded her; but she had con- 
tinued to follow her old occupation, partly from habit and partly 
as a means of escape from the company of the ruffians who sur- 
rounded her. It did not appear that they had suspected her 
of intentional treachery ; but she dared not absent herself from 
their haunts for more than a day at a time. 

For some months past the band had lived chiefly in the hills 
between Maiori and Monte Santangelo. On her return to their 
retreat on the evening on which she had overheard my conver- 
sation with Signor Grandi, in front of the Albergo dei Capucini, 
she had found her mother alone, and learned from her that the 
band had started a few hours previously for Paestum. My friend, 
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it appeared, had hired the boat early in the morning, and the 
owner, who was in the pay of the brigands, had managed to send 
them information of his plans. Horrified at the fate that in all 
probability was in store for me, she had run all the way back to 
Amalfi, and had reached the Albergo della Luna a few minutes 
before the bursting of the storm. 

What passed there the reader already knows. But for the 
sudden downpour of hail she would have told me more, but, 
expecting every moment to be stunned or killed by the stones, she 
had crept along under the lee of the wall in search of a place of 
shelter, and on reaching one had encountered an emissary of the 
gang. To avoid creating suspicion she had been compelled to walk 
with him some miles in the direction of Maiori; and though she 
had returned as soon as he left her, it was only to find that we had 
embarked three minutes before. She had then rushed down to 
the edge of the quay to hail the boat ; but the crowd, seeing her 
excited state, and being impressed with the idea that she was about 
to destroy herself, had seized her and thrust her back. 

But one resource was now left her, and, putting her regard for 
me before every other consideration, she at once resolved to 
embrace it. Worn out as she was, she set off without delay for 
Salerno, and through a third party, who was glad enough of the 
chance of earning the reward offered for the arrest of the brigand 
leader, caused information of the movements of the gang to be 
conveyed to the police. She had then returned to her mother and 
warned her to seek safety in immediate flight, with the result that 
the woman had followed her to Naples, and was now in hiding in the 
city. She was under no apprehension that her mother would betray 
her; but suspicion was certain to fallon her when her movements 
of the night before, and the incident on the quay in the morning, 
became known ; and unless I could get her away from the neigh- 
bourhood at once, she was a doomed woman. 

My mind was promptly made up. I had a widowed sister, 
living with an only daughter, a child of four, in Rome. In such 
a cause I knew I could depend confidently on her help, and I 
determined to start with the girl by an early train for the capital. 
She must, of course, make some change in her attire; but this, 
she told me, she could accomplish in a couple of hours after day- 
light, if provided with the necessary funds. It was finally agreed 
that she should be at the railway station at eight o’clock, dressed 
as a Neapolitan nursemaid. 

23-5 
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My sister, who was living in a very retired way in the Via 
Condotti, took a deep interest in the girl’s story, and was soon 
fascinated by her gentleness and beauty. Nothing that could 
contribute to her happiness or comfort was neglected; nothing 
left undone that a warm heart and wide culture could suggest to 
develop the grace which nature had implanted in her, or inform 
her eager but untutored mind. 

For music she showed from the first a strong natural talent, 
and she could play most of the simple airs of the country, and 
improvise prettily on the guitar. For the piano she did not care, 
but, under my tuition, she made rapid progress in the study of 
the violin. Of letters in any shape her knowledge, as might 
have been expected, was but slight. She could puzzle out plain 
sentences in a printed book, and write phonetically in characters 
which some ingenuity was needed to decipher. But she proved 
herself an apt scholar, and before two months had passed could 
not only read with ease any ordinary Italian book, but carry on 
a simple conversation in English with moderate fluency. The 
facility, indeed, with which she picked up the latter language 
partook of the character of inspiration. Each fresh word that she 
acquired seemed to act as a kind of ‘ open, sesame’ to some hidden 
linguistic treasure. With my little niece it was her special 
delight to prattle. She seemed to understand the child as if by 
intuition, and to become a child again in her company. 

Of her disposition what shall I say? She must have seen and 
heard much that was revolting, and that, to ordinary natures, 
would have been debasing ; but not only had such things left her 
morally unscathed, they had passed over her without producing 
the faintest impression on either her speech or her bearing. 

And was she happy? Happy, an ordinary observer would have 
said, with the happiness of one who knew not even the name of 
sorrow. But I, who watched her closely, critically, grew conscious 
that from time to time the sun was crossed by clouds—sometimes 
so slight and fleeting that one might have said it was not a cloud, 
but the wing of some passing bird, that cast the shadow; but 
sometimes more abiding and darkening a wider tract of landscape. 

Thinking it the kinder course, I long forbore to notice these 
passing shadows. But they became more frequent, and at length, 
one day when we were alone, I ventured to ask her whether any- 


thing troubled her. 
‘I am very foolish, perhaps,’ she replied, ‘but sometimes a 
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feeling comes over me, as it did then, that I have committed a 
great wrong. I know I could not help it; it was to prevent a 
greater wrong. Yet am I guiltless because I might have been more 
guilty ? If I, knowing that I alone could save you, had let you go 
blindfold to certain death, Arthur ’—it was the first time she had 
addressed me by my Christian name—‘I could never have been 
happy again; I should have always felt that my hands were 
stained with your blood. I know, too, that I could have saved 
you in no other way. But yet—but yet! Ah, yes! I played 
the part of Judas. Is it not so?’ 

I pointed out to her that not only was she under no natural 
obligation to the man whom she had been the means of delivering 
up to justice, but, as she had not been a consenting party to the 
relations which had existed between them, they imposed on her 
no binding obligation whatever. It was, nevertheless, some days 
before I wholly succeeded in disabusing her of the apprehension 
that, however unwittingly, she had been guilty of a crime. But 
in the end, I think, her conscience was set at rest. 

April and May passed into June, and then I was compelled to 
go to London for a few weeks on business. One afternoon, as 
I was passing along the Strand, my attention was arrested by a 
water-colour drawing in the window of a picture-dealer. In 
the first instance it was merely its prettiness that drew me 
to it. My thoughts at the moment—though this was not 
often the case—were far enough from Rome and the girl I 
had left there. It was not till I had examined the picture for 
some seconds that it suddenly dawned upon me that in every 
detail it corresponded closely with the description that Violetta— 
for so we now called her—had given me of the scene that had 
haunted her all her life as one in which she had figured, but 
which yet seemed wholly outside the train of her conscious 
memories. There was the narrow road opening between steep 
cliffs on to a shingly beach ; there was the boat suspended from 
the cliff by chains; and there, to the proper left of the picture, 
were the ruins of an ancient castle, part on the cliff and part on a 
detached rock. I glanced at the bottom of the frame and read 
the title: ‘ Tintagel: Coast of Cornwall.’ 

To make assurance doubly sure, I resolved to run down to 
Cornwall and take stock of Tintagel, and the following morning 
found me a passenger by the Great Western for Bodmin Road. 

A pleasant drive by the coach from the neighbouring town 
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took me to Boscastle, whence I walked to Tintagel Bay. What 
I saw there removed all doubt from my mind that, if Violetta 
had not seen a picture of the spot, she must have been there 
in her childhood, and lent colour to a suspicion that had oc- 
curred to me more than once of late, that she was really, as she 
had taken so much pleasure in imagining, other than she seemed ; 
that she was, in short, no child of the woman whom she looked 
upon as her mother, but the daughter of gentlefolk, probably Eng- 
lish, who had somehow or other fallen into the hands of the ruffians 
from whom I had rescued her. 

In such a supposition there seemed nothing extravagant ; 
. nothing even improbable. Such things had happened more than 
once during the last twenty years. 

On my return to London, I searched the files of several of the 
newspapers for the years that corresponded, as far as I could judge, 
with what must have been those of the girl’s early childhood, but 
without result. I was determined, however, to get at the bottom 
of the mystery; and the most hopeful plan seemed to be to get 
hold of the putative mother and endeavour to extract the truth 
from her. 


VI. 


AFTER completing my business in London, I hastened back to 
Rome, where I arrived towards the end of June. 

My suspicion about Violetta was fully shared by my sister; 
but we agreed that it was undesirable to raise expectations that 
might be disappointed, and I decided to tell her nothing at pre- 
sent regarding my visit to Tintagel. 

As she exhibited some anxiety about her mother, who she 
feared might be in great straits, I offered to go to Naples and 
endeavour to ascertain her circumstances. This offer she gladly 
accepted, on the understanding that I would keep her where- 
abouts a secret; and having learnt from her where the woman 
was most likely to be found, I started for Naples with every hope 
that a golden key would unlock any secret she might possess. 
Nor was I disappuinted. I found her in a state of absolute indi- 
gence, without bread or the means of obtaining it, and without 
hope; and I had no sooner mentioned my interest in her daughter 
than she fell at my feet, and, confessing that the girl was not her 
child, undertook, if I made it worth her while, to tell me all she 
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knew about her. I offered her the choice of a small annuity or 
a sum of money down, if her information proved correct. She 
chose the latter alternative ; and it was ultimately settled that I 
should give her fifty francs at once to relieve her immediate wants, 
and make it up to five hundred when satisfied that she had told 
the truth. 

She then informed me that she possessed an English document 
of the contents of which she was ignorant, but which might pos- 
sibly afford some confirmation of the truth of what she was about 
to tell me. 

The substance of her story was that in the autumn, eighteen 
years previously, an English lady and gentleman, with a little girl 
about three years old, who had been staying for some time at 
Amalfi, had started from that place by boat one afternoon for 
Capri. After passing Cape Sottile, the boat was overtaken 
by a sudden squall, and driven ashore in the neighbourhood of 
Positano, while endeavouring to make for the harbour there. Her 
husband, since deceased, and a number of his band, who had 
watched the catastrophe from the neighbouring hills, had swooped 
down on the party. In the scuffle that ensued the Englishman 
was shot, and his body was thrown into the sea. The boatmen 
were murdered in cold blood, on the principle that dead men tell 
no tales; and the lady and her child were carried off to the hills, 
where, a few days afterwards, the former died of grief and priva- 
tion. In the pocket of her dress the narrator found a letter, which 
she had secreted and kept carefully till now. The child she had 
brought up as her own, and had parted from her in Naples three 
months before. Where she now was—the signore knew. 

After some hesitation, she ripped open the lining of her jacket 
and handed me a letter, still in its original cover, but faded and 
tattered. The address, still plainly legible, was in a lady’s hand- 
writing : 

R. Tresidder, Esq., 
The Elms, 
Truro, 


England. 
The contents of the letter ran as follows: 
‘Amalfi: Oct. 12, 1852, 
‘DeaREST FaTHER,—Walter and I leave Amalfi this afternoon, 
by boat, for Capri, where we intend staying a week, and shall 
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then cross over to Naples, on our way home ; 60, if all goes well, 
you may expect to see us at dear old Truro by the end of the 
month. But, in any case, you will hear from us again from 
Naples. 

‘You will be grieved to learn that poor little Frances has had 
such a terrible accident since my last, though she is now, thank 
God, almost well. We took her with us a week ago to Ravello. 
She rode a donkey, and was, of course, carefully strapped into her 
chair-saddle. As we were turning a corner of the road, which 
runs close to the edge of the cliff, we suddenly met a flock of 
goats. Before the boy could seize the bridle, the donkey shied, 
- the strap broke, and the dear child was thrown over the precipice. 

‘I gave her up for lost ; you can imagine what a fearful shock 
it wastome. But providentially it was not so bad as that. Her 
clothes caught in a bush, and Walter scrambled down and got her 
up; but, oh! so dreadfully cut and bruised, her left ear almost 
severed from the head, and both her knees terribly gashed. 

‘We got her home as quickly as possible, and the doctor sewed 
up her ear; but I am afraid she will bear the scar to her dying 
day. 

‘Walter has gone out to see about the boat, or would have 
added a line. 

‘ Your loving daughter-in-law, 
‘Amy TRESIDDER.’ 


The envelope bore an Italian postage stamp, which had never 
been cancelled. In the hurry of leaving Amalfi, the writer must 
have forgotten to post the letter, which apparently had not even 
been sealed. 

I next went to Amalfi, and ascertained, on inquiry, that 
eighteen or twenty years before a lady and gentleman and a baby, 
who had been staying at the Capucini, had left one afternoon in 
the autumn by boat for Capri; that there had been a severe storm 
in the evening, and that nothing further had ever been heard of 
the boat or its occupants. The hotel register for those years, 
however, no longer existed ; the doctor who had dressed the child's 
wounds was long since dead, and I was unable to ascertain names 
or other particulars. 

That Violetta was Frances Tresidder now seemed to me beyond 
all reasonable doubt, though the evidence was probably insufficient 
to establish her identity in a court of law. 
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On my return to Rome we examined the girl’s ear, and found 
just such a scar as the accident described in the letter might have 
been expected to leave. Still we decided that she should be told 
nothing till inquiries had been made at Truro. 

To Truro, accordingly, I went with as little delay as possible. 
There I found that old Mr. Tresidder had been dead eight years, 
and that none of the family now lived in the neighbourhood ; but 
the family doctor was still alive and resided in the town. From 
him I learnt that Mr. Tresidder, who was a widower, had died 
intestate, leaving one son, Richard, who had inherited considerable 
property from him—three or four thousand a year, the doctor 
thought—and was now living at Bangor. On my inquiring 
whether he had had any other children, the doctor informed me 
that he had had a younger son, Walter, who with his wife and 
daughter had been drowned at sea, somewhere off the coast of 
Italy, eighteen or twenty years before. 

From Truro I proceeded to Bangor, and wrote to Mr. Richard 
Tresidder, who owned a considerable estate there, and was living 
in very handsome style, soliciting an interview, which was promptly 
granted. 

Had I still entertained any doubt of Violetta’s parentage, my 
first glance at Mr. Tresidder as he entered the library would have 
been enough to dispel it. Along with a superabundance of the 
same dark auburn hair, the same olive complexion—I had doubted 
hitherto how far in Violetta’s case it might not be the effect of an 
Italian sun—the same ruddy underglow, the same deep yet clear 
blue eyes, there was a general conformity rather than a striking 
correspondence of feature. But it was less to these purely physical 
points of resemblance than to a something more subtle about the 
whole presence of the man that the impression of kinship created 
was due; a Certain eagerness, eloquent rather of yearning after 
fellowship than mere curiosity ; a charming abandon of manner, 
expressive of confidence rather than of carelessness; a sort of 
spiritual sunshine that acted like a tonic on those who came within 
its influence. 

He received me with a bonhomie that set me immediately 
at my ease. With me I had brought a photograph of Violetta, 
taken in Rome, and after leading up towards the subject of my 
errand with one or two general remarks about my travels, I handed 
him the picture, simply observing how well they did these things 
abroad nowadays, B 
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‘Good God!’ he exclaimed abruptly, after looking at it for a 
moment; ‘never saw such an extraordinary likeness in my life, 
Why, she is the image of my poor brother Walter. And,’ he 
added, after a slight pause, ‘ not altogether unlike his wife either.’ 

I had not yet mentioned the girl, and I almost felt that, quite 
unintentionally, I had taken an unfair advantage of the man. 

‘Who is this lady?’ he continued. ‘ Whoever she is, she is 
very beautiful.’ 

I then told him my whole story. He listened with a half- 
pleased, half-puzzled expression, and but for an occasional ‘ Go on; 
this is very interesting,’ without in any way interrupting me. 

_ When I had finished he rose, and, grasping my hand warmly, said : 

‘You have told me a very strange story, Mr. Morley, and one 
that, as you may imagine, possesses a peculiar interest forme. I 
suppose it would be the right thing for me to say that I have 
listened to it with unmixed pleasure ; I have listened to it with 
singular pleasure, but I will confess to you, as between one man 
of the world and another, not without some selfish concern. The 
matter, as you are doubtless aware, is one that carries with it 
practical issues of great importance. Into those issues you can 
hardly expect me to enter now. I must know more—must have 
conclusive proofs. The possibilities of fraud in such cases, you 
will admit, are unlimited. This much, however, I may say-—that, 
although the cause is as much mine as hers, she will find me no 
reluctant or prejudiced judge in it. Once let me feel morally 
persuaded that the lady is really Frances Tresidder, and no legal 
technicalities or delays shall stand between her and the full en- 
joyment of her rights. More than that, I have no children and 
expect to have none; and if this lady is not only Frances Tresidder, 
but all you describe, I shall be ready to take her to my heart as 
my own daughter. Now, the first thing must be for me to see 
the girl, and that I am ready to do as soon as you can produce her.’ 

Mr. Tresidder was as good as his word. 

Immediately after leaving him I wrote to my sister, acquaint- 
ing her with the result of our interview, and telling her to lose 
no time in returning to England with Frances. About a fort- 
night later I met them in London, and we all went down together 
to Bangor. There Frances had a long interview with Mr. and 
Mrs. Tresidder, and afterwards another with Mrs. Tresidder alone. 
Then Mr. Tresidder accompanied us to Truro, where Frances was 
inspected by the family doctor already mentioned, as well as by 
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the old nurse who had attended her mother when she was born, 
and by a maiden sister of her mother’s who lived there. The — 
result was that Mr. Tresidder, who had been disposed to waive 
all further inquiry as soon as he saw the girl, professed himself 
fully satisfied that she was his niece. 

The rest was easily and pleasantly settled. From the accounts 
which Mr. Tresidder lost no time in rendering on our return to 
Bangor, it appeared that he had inherited from his father various 
stocks and shares, to the aggregate value of about 100,0001., 
which were practically still intact and were bringing in an average 
income of 4,000/., more or less. A moiety of these he at once 
took steps to transfer to Frances Tresidder. There remained to be 
accounted for a share of the interest and dividends drawn during 
the eight years since old Mr. Tresidder’s death, amounting to 
about 15,0001. This sum he asked to be allowed to repay by instal- 
ments, spread over a term of years ; but Frances resolutely refused 
to hear of any further restitution, and insisted on his accepting 
an acquittance in full of all claims. 

Frances continued to live with my sister, who at Mr. Tresidder’s 
request took up her residence at Bangor; but she was a constant 
visitor at her uncle’s house, and when, on the first day of the new 
year, it fell to him as her nearest relative to give her away, it 
was with tears in his eyes, I am told, that he led her up the 
cathedral aisle. 

Among the wedding presents on view at Mr. Tresidder’s that 
morning, more than one of the guests were heard to remark that 
there was none from the host himself. When we were on the 
point of starting for our honeymoon, which we were to spend at a 
lovely little place he had bought and furnished on the banks of 
the Wye, he came to the carriage door and explained the omission. 
The firm to whom he had entrusted the preparation of his little 
gift had unaccountably disappointed him; but he had little doubt 
it would follow us by an early opportunity. 

It came the very next morning by the post—a conveyance of 
the house which we already counted the brightest spot on earth, 
and whose store of sunny memories has since increased with each 
succeeding year. 


On the last evening of the year thus happily inaugurated a 
little family party were gathered round the fire in Frances’s room. 
Frances herself, a trifle paler than her wont, but looking hand- 
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sumer than ever as she reclined, propped up with pillows, in a 
chair in the chimney-corner; myself, who as a great privilege 
had been allowed to bring my wine there after dinner ; my sister, 
who with her little girl had been lately staying with us; and, 
nestled in a cradle beside its mother’s chair, a tiny stranger, the 
colour of whose eyes we were warmly discussing without any 
satisfactory result. 

The eager patter of child’s feet in the corridor interrupted the 
disputation ; the door opened gently a few inches, and a small, 
soft voice claimed, in pleading accents, the fulfilment of a promise 
that on New Year’s Eve its owner should be allowed to see the 
‘ baby. 

Permission granted, a blue-eyed, golden-headed lass of five 
tripped on tiptoe into the room, and, after casting an inquiring 
glance around, advanced with timid steps to the cradle. There 
for a brief space she gazed in silent wonderment at the infant; 
then, turning a grave face to Frances, she begged to be allowed to 
kiss it. That operation performed, a sudden ambition seized her 
to nurse it; and, seating herself on a footstool before the fire, 
she adjusted her skirts with matronly gravity and held out 
appealingly a pair of rosy arms. 


Frances smiling assent, I lifted the baby from its cradle and 
laid it in the child’s lap. For a minute or two she contemplated 
it admiringly. Then she talked to it. Then she rocked it gently 
to and fro, and began singing to it: 


Hush-a-bye, baby, 
On the tree-top ; 
When the wind—— 


‘Caro Dio!’ 

‘Good heavens, Frances!’ I cried, ‘ what’s the matter?’ 

For with those words my wife had started up suddenly from 
her chair and stood like one spell-bound, with her hand pressed 
to her forehead. 

‘Speak, Frances: are you ill?’ 

‘Ill! Oh! no,no. Did you not hear ?’ 

‘ Hear ?—hear what?’ 

‘What the child—oh, Arthur, what the child—was singing. 
That’s it! That’s it, Arthur! That’s the:riddle I asked you in 
vain to solve. It all comes back to me now.’ 

And she burst into a fit of wild laughter and threw herself, 
sobbing convulsively, into my arms. 
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PEOPLE who write about Venice are, more often than not, lament- 
ably like lovers. They rave about ‘the jewel in the waters,’ the 
tender hues of its heavens at all hours of the day, and even of the 
night, the unutterable charm of its decay, the romance of its 
history, the amiability of its men and women, and (mirabile 
dictw) its boys, and the infinite sweetness of the bond which 
subtly attaches them to the dear mouldering old city of the 
Lagoons—precisely as a lovelorn youth prates of his mistress’s 
eyebrows. Their shibboleth, like that of the lover’s, is not under- 
standed of the people. Only they who are in the secret have any 
sympathy with it. 

Now such a strain, however harmonious, is, I think, apt to 
irritate honest people who stay at home at ease, crystallised into 
contentment, and who like their literature to suggest that their 
course of life is out of question the wisest possible. One sees its 
parallel effect in the heaving of the shoulders and the pursing of 
the lips of the middle-aged bachelor who, in a country lane, comes 
at hazard upon a pair of sweethearts in the first stage of their 
delirium. Who can wonder at this? Such writers are both im- 
politic and selfish. They would know better than to exhaust their 
vocabulary in laud of a friend whom they desired to recommend 
to the goodwill of others. Dispraise is often kinder than faint 
praise or over-praise. And, on the other hand, by their dithyramb, 
they make one fancy that it is not Venice they are in love with, so 
much as their own delightful powers of description ; that, in fact, 
they forget their subject, and remember only themselves. Even 
so the lover who dotes on the fair face of his mistress loves her the 
more that he beholds his own reflection in her beautiful eyes. 

In the following jottings I propose to be impartial and matter 
of fact. To my readers I leave it to clothe the dry bones with as 
much or as little of the ideal as may please them. 

I arrived in Venice one sunny March afternoon, after a ride - 
through the cheerful ‘ campagna’ east of Verona. The Alps and 
their lesser brethren to the south of them were alike thick in 
snow, and, as the wind was from the north, spite of the blue sky 
the air was keen, The discreet fig-trees had not put forth their 
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leaves ; the vine stems, like so many snakes petrified in the act of 
contortion, were as dark and still as if they were dead. 

Early spring is not the season when tourists flock in crowds to 
Venice. One is not then, therefore, pestered beyond endurance by 
gondola men and hotel agents. It is possible to slip through their 
hands, and creep into one of the Venetian hearses, before they have 
realised that there is a prey to be fought for. A signal to the 
oarsman, and one glides off into mid-channel with sweet silent 
swiftness. 

I have called the gondola a hearse. Where isthe person who, 
upon the first eager introduction to the gondola, has not felt that 
he is stepping into his coffin when, with scant grace, he creeps into 
the black cabin of the lithe black boat? With me the impression 
was perhaps deepened because in our passage up the canal we 
twice made way for a funeral procession, bound for the island 
cemetery tothe north of the city. The one funeral was that of a 
girl. She lay under a blue pall in the middle of the boat, a crown 
of white flowers, symbolical of her virginity, being over. the 
pall. The other was a youth, whose tender age was marked by 
the crimson pall. Both were flanked by tall candles. After the 
bodies came the friends in other gondolas, priests in violet, and 
acolytes in scarlet. The sun blazed upon all from the blue heavens, 
so that even this dolorous scene, enacted on the smooth purpled 
water, between the high mildewed old ‘palazzi,’ was not wholly 
melancholy. 

Having shot the arches of the Rialto, we turned to the left, 
down a side canal as gloomy as a pit, and so shallow and clear that 
the egg shells, fish bones, and broken bottles which littered its bed 
could be seenas in anaquarium. Other unpleasant household refuse 
came tumbling upon the boat from a lofty window as we sped 
along, and, the tide being at the ebb from low to high, the pre- 
valent odour was foul. It is not well to go behind the scenes 
even in Venice, you see. 

I had now to fix my anchor for a month or two. Of course 
Venice teems with hotels, though they are certainly less grandiose 
than one expects to find them. But they are unrestful abodes, in 
which one never looks upon the same face three days together, and 
outside which hoarse fisherfolk find it profitable night after night 
to wail songs of sentiment and the sea, from. boats with coloured 
lamps and the like fripperies. It is dreadful also to sit to dine 
with a new species of enthusiastic old spinster evening after even- 
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ing, and to relate the oft-told tale that it devolves upon a veteran 
stager in his reluctant character of cicerone to tell. We therefore 
rowed to a cosy little ‘corte,’ and in a trice I was lodged in 
quarters fit for a general. 

Let me describe them. The ‘corte,’ or square, was small, but 
comprised a sufficiency of pavement, in the middle of which was 
the ‘ corte’ well, a handsome excrescence of reddish granite, with 
a chiselled neck. The environing houses were each five stories 
high, and as each story held an individual or a family distinct 
from the rest, the society of faces was quite extensive. Some 
families loved flowers and canary birds. Their balconies were full 
of potted bloom and plants, suspended in wire baskets, and birds 
sang in their cages from the midst of the pretty hanging gardens, 
as if the delusion were much to their taste. Two or three lawyers 
(‘avvocati ’) here had their chambers, and from my windows I could 
see them writing, or yawning, or smoking cigarettes, according to 
their humour. The residents of the top stories were less visible, 
though their clothes seemed to be perennially upon the line. But 
now and then, looking up, I chanced to see a maiden upon the roof 
at a terrible height. I believe she had a kitchen garden of 
pumpkins among the chimneypots, and the plants had to be 
watered. She carolled at her airy exercise, and when the postman 
in the ‘ corte’ below intimated by a number of rings at the bell 
that he had a letter for one so near the skies, she let down a 
basket for the missive. As for the basements of our ‘corte,’ they 
were in the hands of honourable merchants. One sold diamonds, 
and his visitors were notable for their hooked noses. Another was 
occupied by a select kind of cabinet-maker. The apprentices of 
the latter tenant were indeed the only permanent distraction to 
our peace, and their pranks were mild by the English standard. 
Thus they never even attempted to trip up the blind mendicants 
with concertinas who sometimes voyaged to our ‘ corte’ by an un- 
frequented alley that might well have had a boom of string drawn 
across its entrance. They were content to hoot at them in a 
dismal manner through a broken pane in their workshop window. 

My rooms were on the first floor, and ‘respectable beyond 
everything,’ to borrow the words of my landlady—a person of 
patrician blood, whom I used occasionally to behold smoking a 
cigar by the banisters. From two large French windows with 
balconies, I looked upon the ‘corte’ and its trivial vicissitudes. 
The suite consisted of two elegant apartments with frescoed 
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ceilings, for which I find by the written agreement before me that 
I paid but sixty-five francs the month, including the morning roll 
and coffee, the nightly candle, the stove, linen, boot-cleaning, and 
a systematic brushing of my clothes. Two fair blue-eyed daughters 
of the house and a coarse but hearty-faced Venetian domestic 
were at my beck and call for all reasonable services besides. One 
or other of these damsels entered my bedroom in the morning, 
when she judged it time for me to get up, and with a cheery 
greeting opened the shutters and slanted the venetians. One or 
other of them, late at night, put the seal of goodfellowship upon 
the day by coming to see that there was enough candle to carry 
me to bed, and to wish me a ‘ Buona notte, e buon’ riposo.’ 

The fresco of my bedchamber deserves to be particularised. It 
was a bold and effective picture of a dissipated-looking lady, wear- 
ing a wreath of roses, sitting upon a cloud, and touching the 
strings of a lyre. By each side of her was a swart attendant 
cherub. The one was offering her a dagger, and the other a flute 
and a manuscript sheet of very illegible writing. I never knew 

which of the things she accepted ; but, for my part, had I been 
she, I would have taken the dagger rather than the bad writing. 
At her feet two turtle-doves stood beak to beak. The whole com- 
position was of course an allegory, and as no one could explain it 
to me it bore many interpretations. Tiepolo himself has done 
better work, but none with which I grew more familiar. 

Such, in brief, was my Venetian eyrie, from which I issued at 
will to view the city and its treasures. Here I dwelt for weeks, in 
the enjoyment of the most free and tranquil life conceivable. For, 
among other privileges for the sixty-five francs monthly, I was 
entitled to a latch-key weighing an avoirdupois pound ; and, save 
for the intermittent coughing of the wife of the artillery captain 
who slept in the adjacent room, from sunset to midnight the ‘corte’ 
was soundless. 

As I was bound, I visited San Marco the famous before I saw 
aught else in Venice. Every day l repeated the visit—sometimes 
five or six times in a day. Thus its very gutter-spouts soon 
became old acquaintances. Never was there a church that so in- 
effectually blazoned forth its magnificence. Externally, with its 
swelling domes, golden finials, and flourish of marble feather work, 
it smites the imagination into wild activity. But within, though 
one knows that it is made of marble and precious stones enough 
to pay the national debt of a small kingdom, one sees nothing 
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until the eye is used to the gloom, and then not very much. Its 
admirable pavement of mosaic is so curiously undulated that one 
has to get one’s sea-legs before attempting to walk from porch to 
choir. If it be wet outside (as in spring it is four days in six) the 
slipperiness of the mosaic adds to the hardship of locomotion. 
Moreover, every marble column in the basilica has its cripple, its 
hunchback, or its dwarf, who affrights the unwary by his poor dis- 
torted body as he pleads for alms through the darkness that is not 
darkness to him. Knots of tourists, peering here and there with 
eyeglasses and binoculars, and dropping their ‘ Baedekers ;’ artists 
heroically painting pictures which all look like vignettes in a 
London fog; snuffling sacristans with divers strange legends upon 
their tongues, which they recount to new-comers for fivepences ; 
the clicking of hammer and chisel from scaffoldings overhead ; the 
passage to and fro of large loose-limbed priests, whose shoe-buckles 
illumine the obscurity like lamps; and the frequent chant from 
the choir, or the low methodical hum of the clergy engaged in one 
of their many Lenten services: these various sights and sounds 
compose the impression left by the interior of the basilica. 

But what a difference a few score candles made in the dear old 
building! An evening service in it was something to remember. 
One suchI mind that had its humorous as well as its solemn features. 
It was on Holy Wednesday. Ientered the church in the wake 
of sundry bowed ecclesiastics, who held their skirts like dainty 
ancient dames. An inclosed and carpeted space in the middle of 
the nave declared that something unusual was impending. A 
gilded throne was there, set facing to the east, and chairs by the 
throne. The choir was already full of clergy in a bravery of vest- 
ments. Soon they formed into a procession, and with much clatter 
of heels and turning out of toes they marched towards a dusky 
chapel in the north transept. There they met and greeted the 
most reverend the patriarch of the diocese, whom I had never yet 
seen, and who was to take a part in the evening’s function. His 
eminence was a tall massy old man, with a strong but heavy profile, 
and that illusive demeanour of humility which it cannot be very 
difficult, and is always very gracious, for a churchman of high and 
sure estate toassume. He wore robes of purple, a hood of ermine, 
and a scarlet biretta. Under the biretta was, further, a skull-cap. 
The other dignitaries were also very splendid in white silk mitres, 
crimson robes, and lace; but his Eminence alone wore the regal 
scarlet. 
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The service was held in the choir, the darkness being tempered 
by but four or five long waxen candles. The light was quite in- 
adequate to do more than cast a glimmer on the breviaries of the 
clergy. We of the congregation watched the priestly heads as 
they fell lower and lower towards their books ; and we hearkened 
for our edification to the cracked and quavering voices, the echoes 
of which eddied away into the roof of the building. The patriarch 
was as hard set asthe rest. Butat length, when his Eminence had 
touched the book with his nose in his efforts to read the page, a 
stir arose. Whether the strain on his eyes made an infraction of 
the rubric permissible, or whether what followed was part of the 
rubric, I know not. Ten or twelve of the clergy left their seats, 
babbling at each other, and returned with some coils of wax, one 
of which they stuck on the back of the patriarch’s stall, while 
others were sparsely studded over the choir. From our nether 
gloom, we now gazed at his Eminence’s corrugated profile as at a 
planet on a starry night. But the drone of chants and responses 
grew tedious afteratime. Even the patriarch seemed to find them 
so, for he gaped before all of us in an elephantine manner again 
and again, nor ever put his hand to his mouth. 

On Easter Day this same venerable prelate had to be fortified 
through yet longer services. He was fed at intervals, behind the 
altar, from a basin of broth, a number of inferior clergy standing 
round him with clasped hands while he ate ; and when he mounted 
the pulpit a glass of milk accompanied him. His snuffbox pro- 
vided him with additional stimulant. Indeed, their snuff boxes 
were at all times more indispensable to most of the clergy than 
their breviaries. They placed them on the ledge by the book, and 
with jewelled fingers, having lovingly tapped them repeatedly, 
they opened them to inhale the savoury dust. During a certain 
litany, in which the officiating priest had to utter in succession 
several times the lament, ‘Mea culpa! mea culpa!’ he did not 
scruple to interpolate a pinch of snuff between his ‘mea culpas.’ 

The other churches of Venice ought, in spring, to be visited 
with discretion. Their chilling damp reaches to the marrow. The 
huge icy marble tombs of the Doges, which cover their walls, reek 
with moisture. It is amazing how the canvases of Titian, Tinto- 
retto, Veronese, and the other hundred painters of the Venetian 
school whose pictures adorn their altars have so well fought 
against the attacks of time. One would hardly be surprised to see 
them prolific in various kinds of fungi, or at least obscured by the 
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green mould which clogs the pedestals of the tombs. Yet many 
of them seem as fresh as at the outset, and few are completely 
obliterated. 

In my rambles from church to church in pursuit of the arts, I 
carried an overcoat on my arm, and clad myself with it inside the 
edifice. I believe a certain German guide-book counsels its clients 
to take plaids with them on the like excursions. At any rate, one 
day in San Giorgio Maggiore, there was a sudden influx of some 
two dozen Teuton men, specially conducted from the north, each 
of whom covered his shoulders with a plaid of the same pattern ere 
he stepped eastward from the door. The very beggar women, 
who find shelter in the churches during the day, sit shivering 
over the earthen pots of glowing charcoal which they have the 
wit to bring with them. From their charcoal they steal forth 
towards the devout upon their knees, and, with coughs and groans 
of simulated affliction, and a multitude of assurances that they 
will pray for their benefactor, extend their withered arms for 
halfpence. Only in the evening, when the Venetians flock to the 
churches to hear some renowned Lenten preacher, and hundreds 
of candles twinkle from triangular stands placed in picturesque 
disarray among the people; when the friar of this or that order, 
crucifix in hand, storms from the pulpit such merciless indict- 
ments of the sins of the world, and the sins of the Venetians in 
particular, that his hearers breathe in quick hot gasps, and seem 
never to tire of crossing themselves; only then is there any 
warmth in these stately temples of the dead and the living. The 
rattle of the money-boxes on these occasions seems to give the lie 
to the Venetian journals, which make Lent a special season for 
impressing upon their readers that the average priest is a far 
worse man than an editor. 

The irreligion of the Italians is by this time a byword for 
Europe. Yet I fancy that if the peasantry and artisans of Italy 
had the same chance of telling the world how their sympathies 
ran as their betters, who claim to guide them, we should hear 
less of this irreligiousness. They are not less religious than of 
yore, but more intelligent. They are more troubled by doubts, 
and less convinced by the old priestly half-menacing reminder 
that a doubt is brother-in-law to a sin. That there is error some- 
where they are at least beginning to perceive, dimly or less dimly. 
This error, however, is not in the Church herself; it is only in the 
hierarchy, The jeers and scoffs of which the unwieldy forms of 
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the priests are the butt, as they stumble unconcernedly through 
the streets of an Italian town (especially in Venice), are personal 
pleasantries. I have heard a couple of Venetians in smockfrocks 
hail the clergy in a procession as ‘Fat pigs!’ ‘ Lazy dogs!’ 
‘Petticoated men!’ and the like; but they have uncovered their 
heads when the Host passed, borne by one of these ‘ fat pigs’ or 
‘lazy dogs.’ 

Of course this abuse has its grades of refinement, like the 
abusers themselves. The low insulting epithets of bakers, 
waiters, or butcher-boys in blue would be out of place in the 
mouth of an ‘avvocato;’ but the attack upon the clergy of the 
‘ avvocato,’ who may be one of the editors just mentioned, is far 
more deadly, inasmuch as he assails the Church as well as its 
ministers. Again, perhaps the religious indifference of the 
patrician Venetians is the hardest blow of all. It is not difficult 
to perceive how they stand. They have brothers, sons, and 
nephews in the stalls of San Marco, San Salvatore, the Frari, or 
elsewhere. It is a matter of noblesse oblige quite as much as the 
evident unwisdom of the bird that befouls its own nest. But the 
majority of them never attend Mass; and when religious concerns 
are mentioned to them in a serious tone they lift their eyebrows, 
and, with a shrug of the shoulder, smile with the tender reproach 
of contempt that none knows better how to apply than the idle 
descendant of a long-departed Doge. 

Among the few thoroughly popular social institutions of 
modern Venice is that of the promenade. Of old the Venetians 
rode horses. Jousts and tourneys enlivened the Piazza of San 
Marco, and fair ladies, as spectators, dazzled the eyes of foreign 
ambassadors from the windows of the governmental buildings on 
three sides of the Piazza, and which are now the Venetian Palais 
Royal, or Regent Street. The Piazza was very different then to 
what it is. It was turfed, bisected by a little canal, and planted 
with trees in avenues. But horses and the turf and trees of the 
Piazza are now equally extinctin Venice. The gondola is Venice’s 
only horse, and the Piazza is one broad level of trampled soil 
and pavement—the finest promenade in Christendom. 

Carpaccio and his compeers have left us delicious pictures of 
Venice in the olden times. They make one mute with a sort of 
envious admiration of the colour and energy of Venetian life 
when Carpaccio lived.- His contemporaries in gowns or doublets 
of yellow or purple silk, crimson hose, and scarlet caps, bright 
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with various jewels, and strung with gold chains, in defiance of 
sumptuary laws, were fitting mates for their great singular head, 
the Doge, who moved about in cloth of gold, and for the lovely 
Venetian dames and damsels, who staggered visitors, alike by 
their gorgeous apparel, their low dresses, and their winsome faces. 
But all this extravagance of colour has departed, like the Doge 
himself. The men and women to be seen on promenade any fine 
spring day between three and five o’clock do not appeal to zesthetic 
British eyes. 

One thing in particular about the modern Venetian dandies 
perplexes me. Why in the name of proportion do they wear such 
absurdly large boots, and with toes ending in an upward curve 
like the prow of the gondola? Heaven knows their coats are ill- 
fitting enough, but that is relatively a minor defect. They seem 
to borrow the prints of their fashion books from two or three 
continents. For, while their collars are as high and obnoxious 
as our own at present, and their boots suggestive of China or 
Japan, they cut their hair as close as the French or a New Yorker. 
It is indeed a fearfully comic sight to see a young Venetian 
nobleman on promenade, leading a bull-dog or a shorn poodle 
by a string, smoking a long cigar called a Virginia, and twirling 
a cane with the primrose kid-covered fingers of his left hand. 
This, however, must be said in praise of him: that, thus 
weighted with personal cares, he yet contrives to acknowledge 
a hundred salutations in an hour with due elaborateness and 
dexterity. 

Nor is the Venetian lady of our day more contenting than the 
man. Not one feminine face in fifty delays a passing stranger. Their 
gait too is mincing and self-conscious, as if they still had a touch 
of the discomfort their granddams must have felt when they wore 
heels twelve inches high to their boots, and could not move with- 
out a brace of crutches. Only in their vivacity do they seem to 
excel our own dear English girls. Another disappointment must 
be registered against them. One looks to find in them, as a 
common and bewitching characteristic, that light red-golden hair 
which is currently called Venetian, and which Titian gives his 
‘ Bella’ in the Pitti Gallery. It is in fact rarer in Venice than in 
London, and much rarer than in the United States. Indeed, as 
the earlier Venetians gained the fame of it by artificial means, 
it is but natural that, unless they continued to practise these 
means, they should fail to confirm their ancient reputation, 
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The process of training for a ‘blonde’ was in the sixteenth 
century a somewhat serious one. The aspirant took dragon’s 
blood (i.e. the resinous gum of the dragon-tree), ashes, egg shells, 
sulphur, orange peel, soap, and sundry other trifles, all which she 
boiled into association over a fire. With the essence of this 
mixture she assiduously bathed and sponged her hair. When 
her locks were deemed to be saturated sufficiently, to dry them, 
she was wont to ascend to the roof of the house, and there sit in 
the sun, with a straw zone like the detached brim of a hat fastened 
round her head, to protect her from solar inconvenience. No 
doubt Mrs. Allen and other artists in hair in these days would 
- despise such an antediluvian method of dye as this; but in the 
sixteenth century they knew no better, and the result extorted 
admiration even from Moslem strangers. Nowadays, the prevail - 
ing colour of hair in Venice is black. The blue eyes that are still 
so common a heritage ought to be in easier affinity with it than 
they are. 

After the young bloods of the city, one remarks the older men. 
The elderly ladies (if indeed there are such beings) may be 
passed over with courteous neglect. They (if they exist) are 
distinctly less interesting than their male coevals. Many an 
innocent laugh have I had at the expense of the latter. They 
are such preternaturally wise old gentlemen, so careful not to wet 
their feet in the puddles of the Piazza, not to catch cold by loiter- 
ing in the draughts of the arcades, not to permit a single wrinkle 
in their well-moulded coats, not to have a hair out of its place on 
their cheeks and chins, and, above all, not to miss the pretty faces 
of England and America, which so piquantly and bountifully 
brighten their staid methodical existences. To see two of these 
spruce old bucks together is comedy as good as Goldoni’s. The 
one extends one finger of his gloved hand to the other, who duly 
and solemaly shakes it, with a tender inquiry after his health. 
Then, having peeped in each other’s snuffboxes, each with one 
forearm firmly buttressed into the hollow of his yielding back, 
they agree to totter up and down the promenade in company. 
They have of course little that is informing to say to one another. 
But they find such satisfaction in each other as a pair of inebriates 
who agree to stand back to back in a public street. With their 
rolling eyes ever on the alert for beauty, they walk till their legs 
rebel. Then they step aside into the Café Quadri, on the north 
of the Piazza, to begin talk in earnest over their coffee, stimu- 
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lated by youthful reminiscences and the pains in their wearied 
limbs. 

And what talk it is! It is public property, so I do not hesitate 
to reproduce some of it. When they have sighed, yawned, 
hummed an opera snatch or two, murmured ‘ Miseri noi!’ almost 
in unison, sipped half their coffee, and lit a fresh Virginia, then, 
with his fat hands uplifted and his eyebrows arched, one of them 
opens the ball of the afternoon’s scandal with hints of his latest 
amorous attachment. The attachment is platonic to the core, 
absolutely fanciful and ideal; and his friend will cap it with 
another such. It is much the same in the nineteenth century 
as when Petrarch lived, and when he wrote from Venice bewailing 
the free and iniquitous way in which everyone calumniated his 
neighbour. 

‘I have just seen a truly beautiful little girl,’ says in a stage 
whisper the first gossip. 

‘Ah!’ exclaims the other, the well-oiled and smooth folds of 
his black hair seeming to lift from his ears in the energy of his 
interested curiosity, ‘a stranger, without doubt?’ 

‘Inglese, I think. Oh! beautiful to a marvel, and with 
long hair!’ 

‘Per Dio! with long hair, you say ?’ 

‘Assuredly. Ah! sometimes they are charming, these 
English little ones, and’ (in a tone of surprise) ‘ very intelligent 
also.’ 

‘Well, well, I hope I too may see her.’ 

‘Why not? This one has black eyes—not without expression, 
I assure you.’ 

‘Expression! Ha! ha! so much the better.’ 

Then the old_ gentlemen put up their glasses, and rigorously 
examine the crowd which passes backwards and forwards by the 
windows of the café; commenting, at intervals, with the slyest 
of chuckles, upon the continued good looks of such and such a 
lady friend, the unnatural pallor of some one else, and the mani- 
fest daily increase of weakness in the legs of old Count This or 
That. 

At length the clock with the dramatic figures at the north-east 
corner of the Piazza strikes five, the regimental band plays the 
final air of the afternoon, and the ancient gossips toddle off to 
their ‘ palazzi,’ to begin their toilet for dinner, and the box at the 
theatre after dinner, A few nursemaids, with long white or blue 
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streamers from their heads, and quaint spiral gold ornaments in 
their hair, frequent the Piazza for a little while after the band 
has departed. But their babies, sumptuous in robes of velvet 
and silk embroidered with lace, seem to like the music rather 
than the movement, and they do not conform to the promenade 
code of manners when this has ceased. 

The cafés of the Piazza of San Marco soon become as attractive 
to the sojourning stranger as anything in Venice. What a huge 
amount of time they tempt one to kill in gazing forth from their 
window-seats upon promenaders, band, and basilica! They are 
oddly small places, compared with the gigantic establishments 
of other Italian cities. The ancient traditions of Venetian rule 
here survive. Paolo Sarpi, in his formal documentary counsel to 
the State, advised that ‘care be taken to prevent the people 
flocking together in too great numbers.’ This is why such 
famous resorts as Florian’s and the Quadri consist, not of one or 
two spacious chambers, coruscating with mirrors, chandeliers, and 
gilded cornices, but of a group of little square or oblong rooms, 
entered by separate doors or from each other. Each room has a 
tendency to develop into an informal club, wherein a strange 
face is a surprise, if not an intrusion. During the Austrian occu- 
pation of Venice these cafés were, by the same process, places 
for political assignations. An Italian patriot would as soon have 
thought of entering the Quadri as an Austrian the Specchi; while 
a Laodicean in politics had the Florian for his solace. In the 
eighteenth century, when Goldoni, Gozzi, and Chiari contested 
for the headship in Venetian comedy, the cafés were for Goldoni 
or Gozzi, just as later for Italy or Austria. The two or three 
more homely houses on the south-east of the Piazza, with such 
placards as ‘Scoch wiskey’ in their windows, are for Anglo- 
Saxon and other mariners of the cosmopolitan school in beverages ; 
while the still rougher cafés round the corner, facing the Doge’s 
palace, across the Piazetta, are devoted to the fisher-folk of the 
Lagoons, and the seamen plying between Venice and Trieste. 

The tranquillity of the Venetian cafés, whether their patrons 
are counts or fishermen, is rather remarkable. They are true 
havens of rest. The language may be strong, yet it seldom 
eventuates in coarse deeds. The middle-aged gentlemen who 
while away the hours over a draughtboard do not, for example, 
get passionate, as elsewhere, and throw draughts and board at 
each other and the bystanders. The old Venetians were notable 
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swearers, like their posterity—so much so that one yet sees, 
embedded in the outer walls of churches and by-streets, stone 
tablets on which the ‘Committee for Punishing Blasphemy’ (one 
of the many subordinate branches of the Venetian civic adminis- 
tration) warned the people that they blasphemed at their peril 
—that the lash, the prison, the galley, and the fine would be their 
reward if they were convicted. Other writings on the wall pro- 
nounce the curse of God (‘ fulmina il Signor Iddio maleditione ’) 
upon all who allow their children to be brought up in the Found- 
ling Hospitals, being possessed of the means to provide for them. 
Indeed, in some respects, it was a grandmotherly rule, this of 
Venice over her people. In 1268, rightly enough, a law was 
passed, prohibiting people from playing about in the porch or any 
part of the basilica, though chess and draughts might be indulged 
in elsewhere in public. The citizens were also all summoned to 
their daily respective tasks in shops, offices, or warehouses by a 
certain dreadful morning bell, contempt of which was doubtless 
an inferior sort of treason. It was a State crime to go abroad in 
other than a black gondola, after one precious edict. And laws 
were enunciated about ladies’ headdresses and other apparel, the 
amount of a girl’s dowry, and the value of the furniture of a 
private house. It is a wonder their Excellencies the administra- 
tors did not prescribe the colour of the complexions of the fair 
Venetians ; for if it was a general custom (as it was unquestionably 
a common one) for scrupulous ladies to retire to rest with strips 
of raw veal soaked in milk upon their cheeks, the market price of 
meat must have been affected by the complexion in vogue. 
Venice in her prime was in truth nothing but a great shop, 
with branch shops in different parts of the world, commercial 
travellers in the guise of ambassadors at various courts,a number 
of important supervising shopmen called counsellors, and a pic- 
turesque but impotent general manager called a Doge. The 
‘libro d’oro,’ or record of Venetian nobility, held names of many 
men who had risen from porters, glass-workers, and other mean 
conditions. Notwithstanding this, later in the Republic’s career, 
the gulf between patrician and pleb was infinitely wide and pro- 
found. Its growing width was ominous of the evil that ensued. 
When the patricians began to be ashamed of the counter, Venice 
began to decline. Their sons, instead of attending to the ship- 
loads of dainties and fabrics rich and rare which sailed up the 
Grand Canal from the sea, then schemed rather to marry money 
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than make it. The result was not otherwise commercially than 
the fate intellectually of a family given to intermarriage. 

In those honest early days, when all the city was rung to 
business by one bell, idle hands and idle money found no place in 
Venice. There was hardly a street without a monastery or a 
church ; but the monks and the clergy had to devote their arms 
to the service of the State, as well as fulfil their religious duties. 
They had to mount guard, drill, and carry the spear in couch, 
like every other Venetian male. Those times were deeply prac- 
tical. The very ring with which, every Ascension Day, amid 
proverbial pomp, the Doge, in the name of all Venice, wedded the 
- Adriatic from the Bucintoro was not allowed to be lost. It was 
worth six ducats, and the steersman had his instructions to steer 
so that the offering could be thrown from the window in the stern 
of the boat upon a mudbank, whence it. was afterwards recovered 
by the fishermen. There were few poor-laws in those days. The 
old and needy were made sellers of provisions under the State. 
That was the only authorised form of mendicity. They who could 
work, and did not work, came under the penal rod of one or 
other of the committees of civic government. 

The Rialto was then, as now, the centre of business life in 
Venice. The old bridge was of wood, and divisible for the passage 
of ships. It did not, therefore; offer such conveniences for shops 
as the present broad solid stone construction. But fabrics rich 
and rare are not now a specialty in the Rialto. The ‘bazaar,’ to 
give it an Oriental name, is of the dryest. But for the piles of 
violets, hyacinths, narcissi, and lilies of the valley which, brought 
from the mainland, sweeten the air far and wide, it would be 
somewhat disgusting. For the Venetians have a trick of killing 
much poultry in the neighbourhood, and as, with their inherited 
reverence for economy, they waste no part of the creature, one 
sees offered for sale gallipots of chicken’s blood, and heaps of 
entrails that we should speedily put out of the way or give to the 
cats. Manchester goods and oranges seem to be the staple of 
Rialto merchandise. The map of the world which was formerly 
displayed for the education of the public in the Rialto Piazza 
(doubtless with Venetian possessions done large and coloured red) 
is not now to be seen; and the timber barges which toil painfully 
under the bridge are the only modern substitutes for the myriad 
craft whose skippers found in this map both their pride and their 


guide, 
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It is in the Rialto that, early in the sixteenth century, one 
first hears of the lotteries, the drawing of the numbers of which is 
now a regular part of the routine of life in Venice and the other 
large cities of Italy. Needless to discuss whether or not the 
lottery debauches the public morals, It certainly unsettles the 
public mind, and that, in too many instances, is much the same 
thing. The indefatigable old diarist Sanudo tells us how, in 
1521, sundry merchants (with a smack of the Hebrew in their 
names, although the Ghetto, or Jewish quarter, was and is a good 
half-hour’s walk from the Rialto) instituted the lottery. The 
prizes were articles of furniture, carpets, and wearing apparel. The 
tickets were at first less than a franc, later three francs, and after- 
wards a ducat apiece. They were much in request. Everyone 
drew a ticket and no ticket was a blank; for though not every 
ticket won a prize, even the unlucky were soothed by the word 
‘Pacientia’ (patience) which from the card which was the only 
equivalent for a modern unmitigated blank stared them in 
the face, with a suggestion of future fortune. The lotteries in 
Venice developed so precociously that very soon the State took 
serious cognisance of them. They came under the department of 
the Blasphemy Committee, who issued countless mandates against 
the various forms of gambling—to but very little purpose. The 
ladies did not desist from low dresses at the bidding of the Govern- 
ment, nor did the lottery-mongers and gaming-houses shut their 
doors at its command. 

Every Saturday afternoon, at three o’clock, one may mark how 
the gambling spirit holds sway over our contemporaries in Venice. 
As singular as anything in the spectacle is the site which the 
authorities think well to consecrate by the drawing. This takes 
place in the vestibule at the base of the campanile of San Marco. 
The noble tower rises three hundred feet above the tattered crowd 
which begins to assemble at its base soon after two o’clock, 
between it and the facade of San Marco. When at length the 
bronze doors of the vestibule are opened, one sees the officials 
sitting at a table, so that all their movements are patent to the 
public; and sitting, forsooth, under the egis of a Sansovino’s 
Madonna with the infant Christ and John the Baptist! A pretty 
scene for such an altar group to be the weekly witness of ! 

Anon the crowd thickens; the rotating ballot-box is ready; 
and the pale-faced little charity boy in a white smock, who is to 
be the innocent agent of the happiness of five people and the dis- 
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tress of thousands, bares his right arm to the elbow, and submits 
to be blindfolded by one of the gendarmes who stand sentry by 
the door and have the box in their charge. Then, when the 
clock strikes three, the oblong wire box is set in motion by a handle 
worked by agendarme. The eyes of the mobare fastened on the 
ivory balls or numbers within it, as they jostle each other in a 
way that precludes all thought of collusion between manipulator 
and numbers, The movement ceases, the door of the box is 
opened, and the charity boy fumbles his hand into it and extracts 
anumber. The number is declared; the mob echo it blankly; 
the charity boy holds his hand stiff in the air over his head, until 
it is time to draw again; and so on till the five numbers are 
announced. Then, with depressed grumbling, and any’ amount 
of spiritless blasphemy, the tattered crowd disperses, most of its 
members straightway meditating how they may get together 
another franc for the lottery of the coming week. 

Nor is the franc of their weekly subscription (for it becomes 
as habitual as dram-drinking) the limit of the loss of many of these 
poor Venetians, who yearn for money as they yearn for Paradise. 
The papers teem with fraudulent seductions of a kindred kind. 
So-and-so, having, in an unparalleled manner, drawn successful 
numbers six times running, and thus having proved to his entire 
satisfaction that his system is infrangible, begs to inform the public 
that he is retiring for life from lottery-drawing to a villa of in- 
credible luxury, in the midst of vast estates, all of which he owes 
to his study of mathematics and the good fortune in the lottery 
which has been the outcome of his studies. But in his prosperity 
he remembers the misery and disappointments of his needy fellow- 
countrymen. He would like them all to be as fortunate as he has 
been. Let them therefore apply to him boldly, and he, by return 
of post, will tell them the secret which has enriched him, and will 
likewise enrich them. Stamps must be sent to the value of six- 
pence. Such is one of the lesser traps which flank the authorised 
lottery trap of Italy. 

Among the many features which endear Venice to the imagina- 
tive stranger before he visits it I may, in few words, refer to three. 
These are the Bridge of Sighs, the pigeons of San Marco, and the 
gondoliers. They have all three had iconoclastic stones in plenty 
cast at them by travellers who love truth, whether fair or ugly, 
vastly more than the alluring lie. 

Now, I aver that the Bridge of Sighs has been hardly used. 
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It certainly has not seen the dark deeds and deluges of blood that 
Byron gave it credit for. Nor is it in itself stupendously fine as a 
piece of architecture: it reminded me twice a day for several 
weeks of poor dear Temple Bar. Nevertheless, I defy man or 
woman of sensibility to glide under it at night-time, and not feel 
some sort of affection for it. It must be remembered too that 2t 
has never assumed to be other than what it is. Why then should 
it bear the blame because it is n t quite what romancers have made 
it out tobe? The canal it spans is not broad, and the prison and 
the palace which the bridge binds together are lofty. The stars 
of the dark heavens are the remote link between prison and 
palace ; but the Ponte dei Sospiri hangs between the heavens and 
the waters like a portcullis, which may at any moment fall upon 
you, and by the argument ad hominem prove to you that it has 
murderous capacity although it has not a very criminal history. 
Long then may it stand, to stir the emotions of the blue-eyed 
Teuton girls who, during the delights of their honeymoon, bring 
their obedient Fritzes and Wilhelms to join them in sighing to- 
wards it, pocket-handkerchiefs in hand. 

About the pigeons I am, as an advocate, less enthusiastic. They 
are so numerous that, out of question, and in spite of their honour- 
able lineage, most of them ought to be sent toa better world, where, 
under piecrust, they might be better appreciated. Their impu- 
dence too is not in keeping with the accepted character of a dove. 
The modest maiden who elects to eat a bun in the Piazza San 
Marco, with the basilica before her to tune her thoughts aright, is 
apt to be discomfited by the sudden downfall upon her shoulders, 
bonnet, hands, and the very bun itself, of some ten score big birds, 
all utterly lacking in manners, and perhaps with very dirty feet. 
They are the fattest pigeons in the world, and, I should suppose, 
the happiest. I dare say they preferred the days when there were 
trees and grass in the Piazza. But our naturalists have told us 
how we adapt ourself to any and every condition of life. And so 
the pigeons roost on the pinnacles, the statues, the mosaics, and 
the marbles of San Marco, and the window-sills of the houses of 
the Piazza, quite as contentedly as if they had never seen a spinny 
or a green field in their lives—which is probably the fact. 

To turn from the pigeons to the gondoliers of Venice is rather 
like reverting from alamb toawolf. It is with grief that I remind 
my untravelled reader that in Venice the gondola is the cab. Is 
a cabman a poetic object—a person to whom you would indite lyrics 
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or elegies? I trow not. But, on the other hand, the gondolier, 
unlike the London cabman, has his redeeming qualities. He is 
picturesque. He used to be more so in the days when he wore 
red silk stockings and a blue silk jacket, and when the boat he 
propelled was as gaya thing ashimself. He is also very amenable 
to civility. He will quarrel with the portly Briton who speaks no 
language but English, and after a row tenders in payment a sum 
of money he deems unworthy of him, though it be in excess of 
the tariff. But the quarrel will be all on his side, and it will soon 
dissolve away into resonant laughter as he invites his copper-coloured 
comrades to share the spectacle of the Briton walking off as if he 
. heard not a word of his plea. The cabman, in such a case, would 
of course proceed to maledictions, and perhaps go farther still. 

Indeed, when all is said, the gondolier is not a bad fellow, 
though, like the pigeons, somewhat spoilt by being photographed in 
his boat by enterprising amateurs a hundred times in the year. But 
in spring, notwithstanding the romance of them, one is not strongly 
attracted towards gondola or gondolier. When a ‘bora’ is blowing 
upon the city from the mountains behind Trieste, and all the Lagoon 
is under a blue-grey haze, chilly and thick, one is prone to think 
of fires, not aquatic expeditions. And many a martyred pater- 
familias and his wife who, at their eldest daughter’s bidding, have 
inelegantly wriggled into the boat, and, aided by the smiling com- 
passionate oarsman, judiciously dispersed their offspring about the 
remaining space thereof, are as eager to leave as they were unwill- 
ing to enter it. If they can be induced to make another such 
excursion, they take wool for their ears and enough wraps for a 
regiment—reckless of the daughter’s indignant demur about 
‘how it will look.’ 

A playful form of compliment which the gondoliers bandy 
about when they are displeased with each other brings me to 
another vanished characteristic of Venice. If, in convoying his 
party through the ‘canaletti,’ the oarsman clashes with a boat 
coming in the contrary direction, he will probably call his enemy 
‘the son of a dog,’ as well as much else. 

Now there are still dogs in Venice; witness the daily pro- 
menade of their masters. But, jydging from the pictures of 
Venetian life in past times, there are not half a tithe as many as 
there were. It is quite ludicrous to observe how the inevitable 
dog appears in a painting by Veronese or Tintoretto. I have 
failed to discover a ‘ Last Supper,’ among the many in all Venice, 
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which has not its dog. Either the brute is sitting at its ease in 
the foreground of the picture, as if it were the principal feature 
of it, or it is gnawing a bone among the feet of the disciples, or 
it is on its hind legs begging for a bone, or it is growling at the 
cat who has secured a bone, capering with a companion, licking 
the bare brown leg of a beggar man, or asleep curled up in a 
corner. Be the subject sacred or profane, the dogisthere. Even 
in the merely fanciful design of a palace, Canaletto chains a bull- 
dog to one of the columns of the building. Out of the seventeen 
large wall paintings in the great hall of the Doge’s palace, ten have 
dogs in the scene. The other seven are battle-pieces, or we should 
surely have seen the leash of yellow hounds or a big nondescript 
individual cur in them also. The wonder is that Tintoretto’s huge 
conception of ‘the glories of Paradise,’ behind the Doge’s throne, 
is lacking in this respect, and that Titian has not introduced a 
dog into his ‘Assumption.’ Fra Angelico and Raphael preferred 
to garnish their pictures with saints, angels, or cherubs. The 
Venetian artists, who were nearly as realistic as M. Zola, chose 
dogs, apes, Ethiopian lads, and parrots. 

Is it not odd that the painters of a city of unique and, at 
times, almost ethereal charm and witchery, are among the 
grossest of great artists? Fancy the street decorations of a day 
(triumphal arches and the like) being designed by Palladio, and 
coloured by Tintoretto and Veronese! So it was when Henry III. 
of France visited Venice. And yet, after Bellini, they were but 
wondrous scene and portrait painters. Titian could paint no 
face more divine than his wife’s, and Tiepolo, the last of the 
great ones, makes his angels pirouette as unblushingly as ballet 
girls. 

But I must bring my paper to a close. When the Doges of 
Venice fell to engraving their visiting cards with erotic pictures 
of Venus and Adonis, it was apparent that the Republic of which 
they were the representatives was in a bad way. So also if, in 
the face of the library of criticisms upon Venetian art, I find 
myself striving to offer a paragraph of novelty in the same field, 
it is strong evidence that I have come to the end of my tether. 

In truth, however, it is not so. Why, I have not asked my 
reader to go once with me to the theatre. What could be more 
captivating to the sense of verisimilitude than to see ‘ Othello’ 
played in Venice? to see the Council of Ten (that dreadful 
corporation! ) in their blood-red robes, confabulating in a hall 
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that is no poor imitation of the original in the palace outside the 
theatre? Or, better still, to see ‘The Merchant of Venice’ put 
upon the stage with a scenic realism that even Mr. Irving might 
not hesitate to praise, and in which the Jew is just such a greedy 
reprobate as, after a little prowling in the unseemly holes and 
corners of the Ghetto, one might lure forth into the light of 
day ? 

Deterred too by the clammy zephyrs or the piercing ‘ bora’ 
of spring, I have not invited my reader to make one trip upon the 
Lagoon, with the gondolier for companion. What an unpardonable 
omission! As if Venice can be seen and known by living for ever in 
the middle of her streets and palaces! By climbing to the bells 
of the Campanile one may indeed have a view of the city. But 
it is as if one ascended a ladder to look at a lady: the crown of 
her head would be admirably displayed, but nothing else. The 
acres of russet and bronze roofs, grey church towers and domes, 
squab chimneypots identical with those in Carpaccio’s pictures, 
green window-shutters, and threads of water winding between 
the houses, are an astounding conglomerate, but they are not 
Venice. The other islands of the Lagoon are pleasing enough 
from the Campanile; and so is the distant wall of the Alps, their 
heads high in dark clouds, from out which their snowy sides dive 
to the horizon line like glissades for the angels. At our feet is 
the Piazza San Marco, and the promenaders are but a double file 
of rather lazy ants. One may thus spend an hour or two on the 
Campanile very profitably, in studying the Land (and water) of 
Promise below and around us. But the belfry does not serve the 
same purpose for all people. For example, one day I climbed it 
at the heels of a lady of fifty, or sixty, in spectacles and a wide 
straw sun-hat. This lady had no sooner attained the summit 
than she asked for a chair. Then, taking from her pocket one of 
Miss Braddon’s novels, she sat down to read, in scorn of the 
prospect. 

No. Venice is herself—‘the gem of the waters,’ ‘the pearl 
of the Adriatic,’ and so forth—only when beheld from the water, 
or from the other islands of the Lagoon. A grimy little steamer 
transports one from San Marco to the Lido any hour of the day 
in a few minutes. The Lido is a mudbank and sandbar, several 
miles long, which stands between Venice and the sea. But what 
a mudbank! I declare that a single clear sunny day among its 
vineyards, flowers, and villas is worth a whole month of spring 
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dullness in Venice herself. On the one side of it the white- 
capped waves of the Adriatic roar upon the shingle, to be heard 
in Venice even on quiet days; and on the other the glassy 
Lagoon, blue and white like the cloud-flecked heavens, orange and 
ruby where the sails of the fisher-boats fan it, green where green 
islets rise from it, grey and crimson where their forts and 
monasteries and churches mirror themselves in it. On such a 
day, truly, Venice asserts herself. The jewelled islets are but her 
satellites. Her silvery domes and crimson towers, and the long 
light lines of her houses, with the snow of the Alps behind, are 
then entrancing. There is nothing for it but to break into 
superlatives, or sing like the shrimpers, waist-deep among the 
Lido weeds. The most phlegmatic of strangers is then moved 
to rant like a professed Venice-lover, and even dithyramb is 


justified. 





ON AHEAD! 


‘A LITTLE bit low?’ Well, I is, sir, mebbe ; 

I ain’t took a rap since the mornin’, yer see, 

And a twenty-mile tramp is a tidyish bit, 

With nuffin to eat at the end on it, 

Partickler when it’s best part thro’ the snow ; 

Still it ain’t just that, neither, what makes me feel low. 


It’s the lad! But there, bless yer, yer’ve no call to stare, 
For look as yer will, sir, yer woan’t see ’im there; 

Tho’ at times, on the tramp, when the sun ’as draw’d in, 
And it ain’t quite time yet for the stars to begin, 

I thinks, some’ow, fight ’gainst the craze as I will, 

I ’ears ’im a-toddlin’ ’longside o’ me still. 


‘Whose lad?’ Mine, in course, for some’ow the mother 
Didn’t take to ’im like to ’er dead ’un, ’is brother ; 
Worn’t unkind, can’t say that, allers giv’ ’im ’is share, 
But for lovin’ ’im, well, yer see, sir, it worn’t there, 

Not as I wants to blame ’er (poor gal, she’s gone now) ; 
But yer loves, or yer doan’t, and she didn’t some’ow. 


And at fust, not to speak of, no more didn’t I; 

Warn’t my sort o’ lad, can’t exackly say why, 

Excep’ ’e wus allers as thin as a thread, 

Which ain’t much account when yer’ve got to get bread, 
And mostly seemed mumlike, and wouldn’t cheer up, 
No, not tho’ yer reached ’im your glass for a sup! 


But one day, a-trampin’ along on the pike, 

I cotched im’ a-look at me so wistful-like— 

Just the same as yer sees a dawg ’casional do 

As yer doesn’t partickler want to take to— 

That says I with a larf, ‘Why, what’s up with yer, lad?’ 
‘ Nuffin,’ says ’e, quite soft, ‘save I loves yer so, dad!’ 


‘Love me!’ chuckles I to myself, ‘ well, that’s queer, 
When all as I loves now on earth be the beer! 

Love me, when I’ve took no more notice on ’im 
Than I would on a weazel, the poor little limb!’ 
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But when in my ’and ’ere I felt ’isn slide, 
Why, I thought, yer see, Captin, it might as well bide. 


Still, ’e worn’t a good traveller, some’ow, the lad, 
Wouldn’t cadge for a brown be things ever so bad, 

And at times, when all day there’d bin nuffin’ to grind, 
I'd giv’ him, p’raps roughish, a bit o’ my mind ; 

But yer might just as well jaw the wind or the rain, 
All ’ed do was to snuggle up closer again! 


But to cut it short, Captin (there’s five good mile still 
To the crossways, and then I’ve got ’arkaway ’ill), 

Tho’ I loved a quart then, and still do, mortal bad, 
’*Twor nowt to my love as grow’d up for that lad. 

Ay, to sight ’im again—tho’ to talk where’s the good ?— 
I'd take to the ribbon, yes, s’ope me, I would! 


But there, for my likes lovin’ worn’t I s’pose meant. 
I loved my poor gal, and afore long she went ; 
Parson says it’s all right, and ’e jawed kind enough, 
But my ’ead ain’t no good, Sir, at parson’s book stuff ; 
All I knows is I used to jog on then, some’ow, 

But, beer or no beer, it’s bad travellin’ now! 


For last winter I lorst ’im. I calls it that way 

’Cos I promised ’im t’other I never would say. 

‘When I’m gorn,’ says’e, ‘ dad, don’t yer think as I’m dead, 
I shall only be trampin’ a bit on a’ead, 

And yer'll soon ketch me up,’ says ’e, ’arf with a smile, 
‘And love me the same as yer’ve done all this while ; 


‘1 dreamed all about it last night in the barn ; 

A square sort o’ dream as I knows worn’t no yarn. 
So don’t think I’m dead, as yer mebbe might think, 
For then yer’ll be druv-like to keep orf the drink ; 
But foot it just steady a bit, and yer'll see, 

Some night, about sunset, yer’ll come up with me!’ 


Well, that’s all about it; at times, like to-night, 

I gets ’arf to fancy as p’raps ’e wor right, 

And mebbe I'll come on ’im, just the same still, 
A-waitin’ to meet me far side o’ the ‘ill. 

For they’d ’ardly ’ave let ’im dream that if ontrue, 
Leastways, I can’t think they would, Captin, can you? 
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‘ JAMES, where is the “ Queen Anne” now?’ 

‘Lying at the buoy, sir. She hauled out of her discharging 
berth this morning and moored to the buoy, meaning to haul in to 
her loading berth this tide, but it’s blowing a gale and she can’t 
stir.’ 

‘ She’s flying light, I suppose ?’ 

‘A bucket at one side of the keelson and a broom at the other 
is all that’s in her hold,’ I answered. ‘She’s like a bladder in the 
water.’ 

‘H’n,’ said Mr. Bronson. ‘And how is Captain St. Clair to- 
day? Have you seen him?’ 

‘No. I have not seen him to-day. He was ashore, but I did 
not come across him. I heard, though, that he is just as bad as 
ever.’ 

Eric St. Clair, master of the Dutch galliot, ‘Queen Anne,’ of 
Sunderland, had been for ten days on a mad spree since his 
arrival in Layton, a town on the south coast of England. 

‘It’s miserable to have to do business with a man in his pre- 
sent condition. He has only signed the memorandum of agree- 
ment. We must get the charter-party signed this evening for 
the merchants. Where is this wretched fellow now?’ asked Mr. 
Bronson, shipbroker, in whose office at Layton I was outdoor clerk 
or runner, 

‘T heard he was aboard, sir,’ I answered. ‘ He has discharged 
his crew, except the mate and boy. He had to employ shore- 
hands to shift this morning.’ 

‘Would it be possible for you to get aboard? I am most 
anxious to have the charter-party signed this evening for the 
shippers. They won’t put a pound of the china-clay into her until 
the charter is signed, and, of course, we don’t want to miss the 
vessel. Is it blowing too hard to get aboard?’ 

I went to the office door and looked down the street towards 
the river, right in the eye of the fierce south-west gale. The 
March afternoon was perfectly clear. Not a cloud was in the heavens. 
The wind tore up from the south-west as if frantic with terror. 

‘’Twon’t be very easy, but I can manage it, sir,’ I said, coming 
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back into the office, putting on my thick overcoat, and pulling my 
hat down over my eyes. 

‘Do not run any risk, James,’ said Mr. Bronson, as he handed 
me the charter-parties. ‘If you find him aboard, and he is in a 
condition to do business, make him sign these. Of course, he is 
bound sufficiently by his signature to the memorandum, but 
things will be more regular when his name is to these.’ 

I thrust the papers into my pocket, and was out in the gale, walk- 
ing with head and chest bent forward into the wind before another 
minute had passed. Runanyrisk! Of course I ran risk, and more 
than one risk, too. My boat might be capsized, or swamped, or 
staved. This man, Eric St. Clair, was ina most uncertain temper, 
and might become violent atany moment. He had been smashing 
furniture and glass the night before at the ‘ Jolly Sailors,’ and that 
morning he had been walking about the quays with an adze over 
his shoulder asking for Billington the shipwright, with a view to 
taking Billington’s life. Billington had done some repairs for the 
‘Queen Anne,’ and Captain Eric St. Clair considered the work 
badly executed and the charge extortionate. Hence St. Clair had 
come ashore, adze on shoulder, to let Billington feel what he 
thought of the affair. But, risk or no risk, the outdoor clerk to a 
pushing shipbroker has simply to get the business done; and if 
there be a risk, to get the business done before allowing the risk 
to operate against his limb or life. 

The wind was terrific. Chimney-pots and slates were flying, 
old tins and pieces of wood and rush-mats were trundling madly 
up the hilly street that led me down to the river. An outside 
shutter, wrenched off one of the corn stores on my right, lay flapping 
on the flagway like a dying sole. At the corner were a group of 
porters idle ; the force of the wind made carrying sacks, or deals, or 
baskets along planks an impossibility. I passed the men without 
a word. One could have spoken only ina shriek. I crossed the 
broad quay to the head of the graving dock, where my punt lay 
moored to a hopper, and slid down the bars of the stage to the 
deck of the hopper. 

At Layton the river is about half a mile wide. It runs east 
and west, so that with a south-west wind blowing there is always 
a swell, and with a gale a little sea. My punt was much larger 
than those used for mere pleasure on inland waters. I have had 
five adult persons in the boat, but this, of course, was in tranquil 
weather. The oars were locked to a thwart. I always carried 
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the key; for I often had to be afloat before the office was open in 
the morning and after it was closed at night. 

It was slow and careful work to get out to the galliot. The 
punt’s head had to be kept to the sea, and as the vessel lay abreast 
it was only by edging foot by foot progress could be made towards 
the schooner. When I got close I hailed the deck, but got no 
answer. I looked over my shoulder and saw the accommodation- 
ladder was hanging over the side of the main chains, and that the 
ship’s boat was not under the stern. From the absence of the 
boat it was more than likely the Captain was ashore; What 
a fool I had been not to ask the men at the corner of the street if 
they had seen him land ! 

As I was now in midstream I resolved to go aboard and learn 
from the boy or mate where the Captain was likely to be found. 
There was not much tide, it was close upon high water, and the 
galliot was yawing and driving, and pitching and rolling a 
good deal. The punt had taken in half a dozen bucketfuls of 
water; I was wet through with spray, and my feet were washing 
ankle-deep as the punt leaped up and down the swells. I pulled 
a few strokes, unshipped my oars, ran alongside, caught the 
accommodation-ladder, and struggled on deck with the painter of 
my boat in my hand, made fast the painter to a belaying pin, 
shook myself and looked round. 

There was nothing very noteworthy to be seen. The hatches 
were on, the deck was cleared. The companion was open; from 
this I assumed the mate must be below aft. The forecastle 
scuttle was closed; from this and the absence of the boat, I 
assumed the boy must have sculled the skipper ashore, and that 
no one was aboard but the mate. I would go aft and hear what 
Philip Maple, the mate, had to say about the captain and his 
condition. 

To let gothe belaying pin to which I clung and reach the top of 
the companion-ladder was no easy matter. The distance was only 
a few feet, but the schooner was rolling horribly and pitching 
quickly and uncertainly in the short irregular sea. I had not been 
long at the shipbroking business, and had no experience before of 
a light galliot in a gale. American or English built vessels are 
much cranker, I know, than Dutch bluff, round-bottom craft. If 
the ‘Queen Anne’ had been American or British built, and not so 
stiff as the galliot, I should have been in mortal dread of her cap- 
sizing. It was not, I believed, in the power of wind in those 
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latitudes to blow a galliot over. I let go the belaying pin and ran 
to the head of the companion. 

I looked at the sky. The bright blue of a northern March 
afternoon was unspotted by a single cloud. The wind screamed 
through the rigging and spars. The vessel rolled and pitched 
beneath my feet. The roar of the torrent of air and the swash of 
the water against the bow and sides of the ship were deafening, 
stunning. I bent low over the companion-ladder, and hailed the 
cabin. It was impossible to hear distinctly above the tumult of 
wind and water, but I thought there was.a reply of some kind. I 
stood up expecting every minute to see the mate’s face at the foot 
of the ladder. I waited a few moments in vain. Then I turned 
round and descended. The cabin door stood open about four feet 
from the foot of the ladder. I entered the cabin. A man was 
sitting on the locker that ran round the little table. He leant 
forward, his chest against the table; his bearded cheek flat upon 
the shabby oil-cloth, his arms spread wide; his hands hanging 
nervelessly over the opposite side of the leaf. This man was not 
the mate, but Eric St. Clair, the master of the ship, he whose 
signature I wanted to the charter-party. 

I was young at the time, with a flaw of romance in my 
nature. I remember now that when the schooner ‘ Queen Anne,’ 
Eric St. Clair, master, was reported on the way to Layton, I 
pictured to myself what a man with such a name ought in appear- 
ance to be. I had hoped to find him not unlike the youthful 
Raleigh. The man stretched on the table before me was between 
fifty and sixty years of age, low-sized, stout, coarse-featured, 
bottle-nosed, with short, thick, dirty hands and long grey beard, 
whiskers, and moustaches. He wore dark baggy trousers, the 
ordinary sailor’s jersey, and a tight-fitting sealskin cap, the wings 
of which hung loose and untied. He was fast asleep. 

I looked into the mate’s state-room; it was empty. I could 
find no trace of the boy. I concluded that they were ashore, and 
that I was alone with the master of the ship. I did not care 
to stay a greater time aboard than necessary. If the man had 
been sleeping long, no doubt he would be able to sign the docu- 
ments when he awoke; but I would not wait for him to rouse 
himself. It would be dark in an hour or two, and it was not plea- 
sant to stand here in this rolling, pitching, lurching, yawing ship 
with this beast lying insensible before me. 

I caught him by the shoulder and shook him briskly a few 
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times. He groaned, muttered an imprecation and looked up, 
‘Eh,’ he said, throwing himself back against the locker behind 
him. ‘Mr. Paulton, is that you? I am very glad to see you. 
How cil you come aboard ?’ 

To my surprise and delight the man was sober. I answered 
that I had come in my own boat, and tnat she was now alongside 
under the accommodation-ladder. I took the papers out of my 
pocket, and placing them open on the table beside him, told him 
what had brought me there, adding, ‘ Will you please sign opposite 
the word “ Master” ?’ 

‘Ah,’ he said with a smile; ‘all right. Wait a minute. He 
now motioned me to sit down by the table, and going out of the 
cabin ascended the companion-ladder. I thought he had gone on 
deck to fetch pen and ink, which in coasting vessels in port are 
often kept in the binnacle. In less than three minutes I saw his 
heels again on the ladder. He came into the cabin with nothing 
in his hand. ‘I’ve madeall snug,’ he said, with another smile, 
He turned round, locked the cabin door, put the key in his 
pocket, took a square quart bottle and a cup out of a locker, 
poured some of the hollands out of the bottle into the cup, and 
drank off the spirits neat. Then he sat down at the table oppo- 
site me with a look of intense satisfaction on his face, and holding 
the empty cup in one hand and the bottle of hollands in the other, 
‘Will you have a drop? It’s first-rate stuff. First-rate.’ 

‘No, thank you, Captain, not now. I must get back at once, 
Where do you keep the pen and ink? Iam in a hurry. The 
governor wants the charter-party signed at once for the shippers.’ 

‘A wee drop,’ he said persuasively, ‘a tiny drop, a toothful, 
an azimuth, just enough to drown a fly ?’ 

‘No, thank you. I never drink spirits.’ 

‘More fool you. More d d fool you.’ He filled himself 
out some more, and bolted this neat also. Then he sighed and 
looked around him with dim unseeing eyes and an expression of 
pleasant contentment on the rest of his face. 

By this time I was a great deal more than uneasy ; I felt fairly 
alarmed. What did he mean by saying he had made all snug? 
and why did he lock the cabin dcor and put the key in his pocket? 
I was sitting on the bottom locker, which, running round three 
sides of the immovable table, did duty for dining-room chairs. 
The cabin was of the usual horseshoe shape, the door to the com- 
panion being at one cock, the door into the captain’s state-room 
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at the other. Between these two doors and in the bulkhead was 
the stove, and in front of the stove two camp-stools. Between the 
captain and me stood the table at which six or seven people might 
sit. Under the skylight hung a barometer and the lamp, both in 
gimbals. Beyond the table, the stools, and the barometer, there 
was no furniture of any kind in the cabin. I could have touched 
St. Clair or he me across the narrow table. The vessel was rolling 
heavily now and plunging sharply, but I was in no danger of being 
thrown so long as I sat still and held on by the table. 

‘I really am in a hurry, Captain. Where may I find the pen 
and ink? When you went on deck I thought you’d bring them 
down.’ 

‘ My dear lad,’ he said, with a strange look and a chuckle, ‘it’s 
all right. When I went on deck I made all snug. The boy is 
gone ashore in the boat, and when I left you a moment ago I cast 
off the painter of yowr boat. So neither you nor I can go ashore, 
and we’re going to have a rare old good jolly time, we are.’ 

‘Cast my boat off!’ I cried in dread, rising to my feet. 
‘What did you do that for? How dare you cast my boat off? I'll 
not stop here a minute. I'll hail a shore boat.’ 

‘You won't,’ he said, with a boisterous laugh. ‘ You can’t for 
two reasons: first, because,’ tapping his pocket with a playful 
smile, ‘ I’ve locked the cabin door and the key is here; second, 
because if you were to shout until you burst all the veins in your 
body not a soul could hear you in such a gale. Ha! ha! ha!’ 

I was standing at the port side of the cabin on the space in 
front of the locked cabin door. In my excitement I had not laid 
hold of anything. The galliot gave a fearful roll, and I was sent 
over headlong in a heap against the starboard side in front of the 
captain’s state-room. I struggled to my feet as quickly as I 
could. For a moment I was confused by the fall. When my 
attention was again alert I found myself clinging to the brass 
handle of the stove-blower, and saw Captain St. Clair helping 
himself to a third dram of hollands. 

‘Why, where are your sea-legs, messmate ? A bucket couldn’t 
make a worse tack than that! What! Washed like that down 
into the lee scuppers by a pint and a half of fresh river water! 
Come over, man, and sit down. Bring up at your moorings and 
let’s have a jolly time—it won’t be for long.’ 

I staggered back to my former place at the table and sat down. 

‘That’s more ship-shape, messmate. Now then let us wet the 
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sheet and we'll draw ahead.’ He poured out some hollands once 
more into the cup and thrust the cup into my hand. ‘ Down the 
shoot with it, my boy. Down the scuttle with it, my boy; for 
we’re homeward bound. I tell you we’re homeward bound. We're 
shalting the water at a fathom a knot. What! You won't! 
More fool you, I say. For we’re homeward bound! we’re home- 
ward bound! We'll let go the anchor in a cabbage garden 
presently, and walk out and kill snakes. Snakes! why, we needn’t 
wait till we get ashore for them. There’s a beauty. A regular 
green beauty, with blood-red eyes on the table under your nose, 
Thunder and lightning, man! Why don’t. you kill the vermin?’ 
With frantic haste he took a large jack-knife out of his pocket, 
opened the blade and stabbed the table three or four times 
furiously. 

At that moment I became suddenly calm. I abandoned all 
hope of life. I instantly made up my mind to watch the unfor- 
tunate man closely but quietly, and to sell my life dearly if he 
made an attack on me. I had no weapon of any kind, nor was 
there any within reach. I was locked in the cabin with a man in 
delirium tremens. There was no chance whatever of breaking 
away from him by force. On land and with plenty of room I 
might be a match for him, for he was twice my age; but here, in 
this narrow space to which I was unused and he perfectly accus- 
tomed, and with this awful rocking and pitching of the vessel, to 
which again I was unused and he perfectly accustomed, I could 
have no chance against him. 

Many years before, when I was a boy of nine and in per- 
fect health, I gave up, with as little notice, all hope of living an 
hour. I was fishing in the sea with a handline from a rock and 
fell into deep water, no succour being in view. I could not swim 
at the time. I remember distinctly I did not cry or call out 
before I sank. Even when I rose I did not call out. I did not 
think of my approaching death, though I believed firmly there 
was no chance of rescue, and I could not by myself get back to 
the rock. I began treading the water, keeping my arms well 
down by my sides. I felt no pity for myself or my people; no 
fear of approaching death. I looked around the little bay and 
thought with wonder that I had never before noticed how bright 
the sunlight could be on field and cliff and rock and sea and cloud. 
I thought of nothing but that sharp, clear, silvery brightness. 
I have never in all my life before or since seen so much light as 
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on that July evening years and years ago when my chin was level 
with the smooth sea which I believed would in less than an hour 
be my shroud. A chance fisherman saw and saved me then. 

Now, in the cabin of the ‘Queen Anne,’ when I gave up all 
thought of ever again seeing land, seeing anything but this cabin 
and this man, I remember my first thought on completing my 
survey of my environments was that the cabin needed very badly 
to be painted. 

There, sitting before me, was this maniac who at any moment 
might become homicidal. I was about to play a game for my life, 
but had lost all concern in the stake. I felt no stronger interest 
in the result than I felt over an ordinary game of chess with an 
opponent of whose strength I knew nothing. To myself now this 
is perfectly inexplicable. 

When I had completed my survey of the cabin I fixed my 
eyes on St. Clair. Apparently he had forgotten my presence. 
His head was sunk upon his chest, his long grey beard lay flat 
upon his jersey; he was silently, thoughtfully stropping his jack- 
knife on his sleeve. If I could get possession of that knife I 
should feel much easier. 

‘That’s a fine knife, Captain. Where did you buy it, in 
Layton or Newcastle?’ 

‘No. I didn’t buy it this voyage. It’s as sharp as a razor. 
I’m trying to rub the blood-stains off it.’ 

‘Blood-stains !’ I said with a laugh, ‘have you been filling the 
harness cask? May I look at it ?’ 

‘You may not. This knife is not for looking at. It’s for 
feeling. It’s for cutting weasands. That’s how I served Philip © 
Maple, the mate, when he refused to follow the snakes down that 
hatch there. I cut his weasand this way.’ He sawed at his own 
throat with the back of the blade. He pointed with his other 
hand to a small hatch in the floor of the cabin, between the table 
and the stove. ‘And I shoved him down there!’ 

I shuddered. Could it be possible he had done the thing of 
which he spoke? There were, I could see, stains on the steel, 
but there are stains on all such knives carried by sailors. ‘ Who’s 
the maker? Let me look!’ 

‘No, you don’t,’ he cried with a laugh, raising his face towards 
mine. He shut the knife, rolled up his jersey and dropped it 
into his capacious trousers pocket. You want to get hold of it 
and condemn it—not for me!’ 
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I felt I had gained something by the disappearance of that 
murderous-looking weapon. I thought to myself, ‘If I see him 
put his hand near that pocket again I will spring on him and risk 
all in a hand-to-hand struggle.’ 

St. Clair threw himself back on the locker, rested both hands 
on the edge of the table, and stared at me. He was very broad 
and powerful looking. His eyes were prominent, wild and blood- 
shot. His face was now deadly pale, except the nose, which burned 
a red copper colour. Although his eyes rested fixedly on me they 
did not seem to see me. They were looking through me, behind 
me, beyond me. The thumbs of his thick short dirty hands 
were under the leaf of the table, and I knew by the whitening of 
the flesh on the inner side of the forefingers that he was clutching 
the leaf with great force. I had never up to this seen a man in 
his condition, but I had read and heard something of deliriwn 
tremens. I knew that when suffering from an acute attack 
his disease would lend him strength, and that he would not be 
responsible for his actions. He began speaking of his own 
accord : 

‘Philip Maple was a fool. I said to him as plain as plain 
could be, that I would send him below for his long watch if he 
didn’t follow the snakes down that scuttle; he wouldn’t, and then 
I cut away all the standing rigging of his head and turned him 
into my own bunk in my own state-room. He’s ‘laying to there 
now waiting for the Last Trumpet.’ He shook himself, rose with 
a shout, and stooping down seized hold of a ring in the hatch 
and pulled up the hatch. The vessel at this moment rolled 
terribly, and he fell sprawling on the floor of the cabin. 

For a few minutes he floundered about, the vessel pitching 
and rolling fearfully the while. I dared not stir. I could not 
keep my feet if I moved. It took me all my strength and address 
to retain my place by the table. Presently the motion of the vessel 
moderated, and Captain St. Clair with a horrible oath sat up and 
glared wildly around. 

‘I have been captain and owner of the “ Queen Anne” for ten 
years,” he said in a hoarse whisper, ‘and she never rolled like that 
before. Never. But we don’t mind. Bless you, we don’t mind; 
for we’re homeward bound, my boys. We’re homeward bound! 
She’ll go right over the next roll, I'll take my oath.’ 

He did not attempt to rise, but sat white with terror on the 
floor close by his state-room, at the other side of the open scuttle, 
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in the corner where I had fallen. The vessel became comparatively 
steady. Now was my opportunity. If I sprang on him as he lay 
he could offer but little resistance. I should have the advantages 
of the attack and the uppermost position. In the struggle I 
would not be over-nice. I would strive with all my force and 
skill to win and possess myself of the knife and key of the cabin 
door. To his talk about the schooner capsizing I attached little 
importance. It was the talk of a madman. I had often been in 
empty vessels that rolled quite as much as the ‘Queen Anne.’ 

The distance from the end of the table to the forward bulk- 
head was no more than six feet, and in this was the gaping scuttle, 
twenty inches square. Whether that scuttle opened into a lazaret or 
the hold or a half-deck I did not know. Anyway, I must take all 
risks and abide the consequences. Nothing coming of a struggle 
could be worse than sitting here waiting for his homicidal frenzy 
and his knife. 

I sat still until the schooner lay a moment on an even keel. 
Then suddenly I rose and threw myself on him with all my 
force, pinning both his arms to the floor. At first he seemed 
stunned by the unexpectedness of my assault. Then with a 
prodigious effort he drew up his legs between him and me, and 
placing his knees against my chest shot me from him to the 
other side of the cabin, as easily as if I were a two-year-old 
child. 

With a wild whoop he sprang to his feet, drew his knife, opened 
it and flourished the long thick blade over my head in act to strike. 
The vessel gave a more fearful roll than the one before, the worst 
roll yet, and flung him back to his old position by the state-room 
door. 

‘We're homeward bound, my boy!’ he yelled, struggling to 
his feet. ‘We're homeward bound, my boy, and we'll all sup 
sulphur to-night out of an iron ladle! We're homeward bound! 
I'll cut the standing gear of your skull, my boy. I'll let daylight 
through your throttle!’ he screamed, making for me and jobbing 
the air with his knife. ‘Ill take the hatches off your windpipe, 
sonny! We’re homeward bound, and I’ll give you a tow into ; 

The worst roll of all! I staggered across the floor, tried to 
stop myself—failed—lost daylight—felt a horrid blow all over my 
body, and for a time, I know not how long, was unconscious. 
When I recovered my senses I was in complete darkness. I was 
struggling in water among floating objects, I could not tell what. 

25—2 
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I seized hold of a plank or board and tried in vain to pierce the 
dense darkness. It had been daylight when last my eyes saw, and 
now it was blackest night. What could have happened? Where 
was I? Ina moment the awful answer came. 

The ‘Queen Anne’ had capsized and I was under her, floating 
about among the dunnage. The scuttle through which I had 
fallen must have led to a half-deck below. When I touched that 
I must have been stunned and have lain on it or rolled about 
until the vessel turned over, then the inrush of water from the 
deck revived me. The moment I recovered consciousness all this 
was presented to me as plainly as though I saw the whole affair, 
I clutched two floating pieces of plank-dunnage, and, having 
passed an arm over each, considered my position. 

I could see absolutely nothing, and could hear nothing but 
the burst and swash of the water washing about in the sightless 
hold. Now I was pitched this way, now that. Now I was rolled 
to right, now to left. I knew I was in no immediate danger of 
death. There were twenty fathoms of water where the ‘Queen 
Anne’ had capsized. Some feet of air must be between me and 
the floorings of the galliot, for in my first struggles I had not been 
able to touch the plank above my head. There was, therefore, no 
reason to anticipate suffocation. The plank and oakum and tar 
that sufficed to keep the water from entering the bottom and 
bends of the schooner when upright would suffice to keep the air 
in when she was upside down. In her rolling and pitching the 
‘great danger lay; for each plunge she made air escaped and the 
water rose higher in the hold. In the end all the air would ooze 
out or get out in this plunging, and then the ‘Queen Anne’ 
would sink. This would not, in all likelihood, occur for days. 

For days! When I came to this reflection I remembered the 
month was March. All at once I felt the bitter coldness of the 
water. An icy chill shook me, and my marrow froze. Whether 
the vessel swam for days or weeks or months would be all the 
same to me. In an hour, or at most in two hours, I should 
become numbed—be no longer able to keep my hold on the 
planks which now kept me afloat. They would slip from my 
grasp, and in an hour or less after that I should be as cold as the 
water now stiffening my limbs. 

Captain St. Clair was right ; I was homeward bound. 

With the thought of that murderous maniac suddenly ap- 
pealed to my imagination an awful question: Where was Philip 
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Maple, the mate? St. Clair had said at one time that he had put 
the mate in his own bunk; at another that he had thrust him 
down the lazaret scuttle. Was it now washing about beside me? 
It, with its awful wound? Thank Heaven, I had these planks! 
They would keep it away. It could not come very near me so 
long as I had a plank on each side of me. The planks were a 
merciful protection against that hideous contact. But then it 
might touch the part of my arms and my hands outside the 
planks! Ugh! 

And yet what egregious nonsense was this on my part! Just 
now my brothers were the living; in an hour or two my brothers 
would be the dead. I should not mind the fearful fellowship of 
Maple so much only for the hideous wound. 

Then I was cursed by the sight in darkness of images too 
odious to describe. In my hands [ felt contacts of complete and 
unendurable illusion. Lights glanced and darted and flashed 
before my eyes. Lights pierced my eyes and shot through my 
brain with fiery thrills of agony. Lights entered my eyes in thin 
pencils, and then impacted themselves on the bones of my skull, 
and grew in bulk and glare, and spread out and permeated all my 
brain, and suffused all my head and blazed with an intolerable 
tyranny in all the hollows of my skull until the walls of my skull 
shone with a piercing white light more unendurable than the 
voiceless gloom of virgin space. 

All the time my hands suffered the appalling contact. All 
the time my hands held the throatless man by the throat! 

Then Heaven’s mercy was moved ; the lights went out; my 
hands relaxed, and all was dark and void of sound and feeling. 

How long I washed about supported by the planks I do not 
know. When reason left me, instinct must have remained, for I 
must, after being washed aft, have come against the half-deck 
under the cabin and crawled on the bottom of it. There, at all 
events, I was found lying three hours afterwards. The bottom of 
the half-deck must have been just flush with the water in the 
hold, and hence I was not drowned. 

It appears that when the men standing at the corner of the 
street saw the ‘Queen Anne’ blow over they raised the alarm, and 
the whole effective force of Layton was enlisted for rescue. There 
was little hope anyone would be found alive aboard the galliot, but 
they cried, ‘To the rescue!’ as though the lives of a battalion 
were obviously at stake. The mate, Maple, and the boy were 
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believed to be aboard. The men had seen St. Clair cast off my 
boat, and they assumed that in a drunken freak he had cast off the 
ship’s boat too. As a matter of fact both the mate and boy were 
safe ashore in a distant part of the town, and all the madman 
had said to me about Maple was the figment of a disordered 
brain. 

The first thing the rescuing party did was to get a tug along- 
side the galliot. She was fast to the buoy by a cable. This was 
instantly cut. After great efforts and with much difficulty the 
schooner, still bottom up, was towed to the edge of the graving- 
dock. As she came into shoal water the great fear was that the 
masts would go through her bottom. They went by the board 
instead, and the ‘Queen Anne’ was floated into the dock and 
hauled up as far as possible. The tide was now running out. The 
galliot grounded, and minute by minute the water around her and 
in her decreased. In less than two hours from the time she cap- 
sized she was dry enough to allow of men entering her by the 
gangway, and up the main hatch they got to the hold where I lay 
on the bottom of the half-deck delirious with terror. My fall 
through that scuttle had saved my life. The unfortunate master 
and owner was found drowned in the cabin above. 

On the third day after my rescue I was well enough to attend 
the unhappy captain’s funeral. At the grave the mate came up 
to me and said, ‘ You didn’t know him, young man, as well as I 
did. He was a good man and a thorough sailor. When he hadn't 
the drop aboard he was the best chap that ever sailed.’ He 
dashed a tear indignantly away from his eye. ‘He knew ’twas 
coming. He knew he wasn’t going to sign that charter for you 
ever. For he said to me the morning she went over, ‘ Go ashore, 
Phil; it’s blowing too hard to haul into berth. They want me to 
sign for clay for London; but I won’t, Phil, for I’m homeward 
bound.” ’ 

It was years before I recovered fully from the effects of that 
day’s experience, and even still the sight of a galliot fills me with 
tumultuous memories, and often I awake in the night from 
dreams and hear as clear as a trumpet-note upon the silence, 
words simple and familiar but which make me sick with terror— 
‘ We’re homeward bound, my boy ; we’re homeward bound.’ 
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ADULT man is the only animal who, in the familiar scriptural 
phrase, ‘ knoweth the right hand from the left.’ This fact in his 
economy goes closely together with the other facts, that he is the 
only animal on this sublunary planet who habitually uses a knife 
and fork, articulate language, the art of cookery, the common 
pump, and the musical glasses. His right-handedness, in short, 
is part cause and part effect of his universal supremacy in ani- 
mated nature. He is what he is, to a great extent, ‘by his own 
right hand;’ and his own right hand, we may shrewdly suspect, 
would never have differed at all from his left were it not for the 
manifold arts and trades and activities he practises. 

It was not always so, when wild in woods the noble savage ran. 
Man was once, in his childhood on earth, what @harles Reade 
wanted him again to be in his maturer centuries, ambidextrous. 
And lest any lady readers of this magazine—in the Cape of Good 
Hope, for example, or the remoter portions of the Australian bush, 
whither the culture of Girton and the familiar knowledge of the 
Latin language has not yet penetrated—should complain that I 
speak with unknown tongues, I will further explain for their 
special benefit that ambidextrous means equally-handed, using 
the right and the left indiscriminately. This, as Mr. Andrew 
Lang remarks in immortal verse, ‘was the manner of Primitive 
Man.’ He never minded twopence which hand he used, as long 
as he got the fruit or the scalp he wanted. How could he when 
twopence wasn’t yet invented? His mamma never said to him in 
early youth, ‘ Why-why’ or ‘Tom-tom,’ as the case might be, 
‘that’s the wrong hand to hold your flint scraper in.’ He grew 
up to man’s estate in happy ignorance of such minute and invidious 
distinctions between his anterior extremities. Enough for him 
that his hands could grasp the forest boughs or chip the stone into 
shapely arrows; and he never even thought in his innocent soul 
which particular hand he did it with. 

How can I make this confident assertion, you ask, about a 
gentleman whom I never personally saw, and whose habits the 
intervention of five hundred centuries have precluded me from 
studying at close quarters? At first sight, you would suppose the 
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evidence on such a point must be purely negative. The recon- 
structive historian must surely be inventing @ priori facts, evolved, 
more Germanico, from his inner consciousness. Not so. See 
how clever modern archeology has become! I base my assertion 
upon solid evidence. I know that Primitive Man was ambidex- 
trous, because he wrote and painted just as often with his left as 
with his right, and just as successfully. 

This seems once more a hazardous statement to make about a 
remote ancestor, in the age before the great glacial epoch had 
furrowed the mountains of Northern Europe; but, nevertheless, 
it is strictly true and strictly demonstrable. Just try,as you read, 
to draw with the forefinger and thumb of your right hand an 
imaginary human profile on the page on which these words are 
printed. Do you observe that (unless you are an artist, and 
therefore sophisticated) you naturally and instinctively draw it 
with the face turned towards your left shoulder? Try now to 
draw it with the profile to the right, and you will find it requires 
a far greater effort of the thumb and fingers. The hand moves 
of its own accord from without inward, not from within outward. 
Then, again, draw with your left thumb and forefinger another 
imaginary profile, and you will find, for the same reason, that the 
face in this case looks rightward. Existing savages, and our own 
young children, whenever they draw a figure in profile, be it of 
man or beast, with their right hand, draw it almost always with 
the face or head turned to the left, in accordance with this natural 
human instinct. Their doing so is a test of their perfect right- 
handedness. 

But Primitive Man, or at any rate the most primitive men we 
know personally, the carvers of the figures from the French bone- 
caves, drew men and beasts, on bone or mammoth tusk, turned 
either way indiscriminately. The inference is obvious. They 
must have been ambidextrous. Only ambidextrous people draw 
so at the present day ; and indeed, to scrape a figure otherwise 
with a sharp flint on a piece of bone or tooth or mammoth-tusk 
would, even for a practised hand, be comparatively difficult. 

I have begun my consideration of rights and lefts with this 
one very clear historical datum, because it is interesting to be able 
to say with tolerable certainty that there really was a period in 
our life as a species when man in the lump was ambidextrous. 
Why and how did he become otherwise? This question is not 
only of importance in itself, as helping to explain the origin and 
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source of man’s supremacy in nature—his tool-using faculty— 
but it is also of interest from the light it casts on that fallacy of 
poor Charles Reade’s already alluded to—that we ought all of us 
in this respect to hark back to the condition of savages. I think 
when we have seen the reasons which make civilised man now 
right-handed, we shall also see why it would be highly undesirable 
for him now to return, after so many ages of practice, to the con- 
dition of his undeveloped stone-age ancestors. 

The very beginning of our modern right-handedness goes 
back, indeed, to the most primitive savagery. Why did one hand 
ever come to be different in use and function from another? The 
answer is, because man, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
is really one-sided. Externally, indeed, his congenital one-sided- 
ness doesn’t show: but it shows internally. We all of us know, 
in spite of Sganarelle’s assertion to the contrary, that the apex of 
the heart inclines to the left side, and that the liver and other 
internal organs show a generous disregard for strict and formal 
symmetry. In this irregular distribution of those human organs 
which polite society agrees to ignore, we get the clue to the irre- 
gularity of right and left in the human arm, and finally even the 
particular direction of the printed letters now before you. 

For primitive man did not belong to polite society. His 
manners were strikingly deficient in that repose which stamps the 
caste of Vere de Vere. When primitive man felt the tender passion 
steal over his soul, he lay in wait in the bush for the Phyllis or 
Daphne whose charms had inspired his heart with young desire ; 
and when she passed his hiding-place, in maiden meditation, fancy 
free, he felled her with a club, caught her tight by the hair of her 
head, and dragged her off in triumph to his cave or his rock- 
shelter. (Marriage by capture, the learned call this simple mode 
of primeval courtship.) When he found some Strephon or 
Dameetas rival him in the affections of the dusky sex, he and that 
rival fought the matter out like two bulls in a field; and the 
victor and his Phyllis supped that evening off the roasted remains 
of the vanquished suitor. I don’t say these habits and manners 
were pretty ; but they were the custom of the time, and there’s no 
good denying them. 

Now, Primitive Man, being thus by nature a fighting animal, 
fought for the most part at first with his great canine teeth, his 
nails, and his fists ; till in process of time he added to these early 
and natural weapons the further persuasions of a club or shillelagh. 
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He also fought, as Darwin has very conclusively shown, in the 
main for the possession of the ladies of his kind, against other 
members of his own sex and species. And if you fight, you soon 
learn to protect the most exposed and vulnerable portion of your 
body. Or if you don’t, natural selection manages it for you, by 
killing you off as an immediate consequence. To the boxer, 
wrestler, or hand-to-hand combatant, that most vulnerable portion 
is undoubtedly the heart. A hard blow, well delivered on the left 
breast, will easily kill, or at any rate stun, even a very strong man. 
Hence, from a very early period, men have used the right hand to 
fight with, and have employed the left arm chiefly to cover the 
heart and to parry a blow aimed at that specially vulnerable 
region. And when weapons of offence and defence supersede 
mere fists and teeth, it is the right hand that grasps the spear 
or sword, while the left holds over the heart for defence the shield 
or buckler. 

From this simple origin, then, the whole vast difference of 
right and left in civilised life takes its beginning. At first, no 
doubt, the superiority of the right hand was only felt in the 
matter of fighting. But that alone gave it a distinct pull, and 
paved the way, at last, for its supremacy elsewhere. For when 
weapons came into use, the habitual employment of the right 
hand to grasp the spear, sword, or knife made the nerves and 
muscles of the right side far more obedient to the control of the 
will than those of the left. The dexterity thus acquired by the 
right—see how the very word ‘dexterity’ implies this fact—made 
it more natural for the early hunter and artificer to employ the 
same hand preferentially in the manufacture of flint hatchets, 
bows and arrows, and in all the other manifold activities of savage 
life. It was the hand with which he grasped his weapon ; it was 
therefore the hand with which he chipped it. To the very end, 
however, the right hand remains especially ‘the hand in which 
you hold your knife ;’ and that is exactly how our own children to 
this day decide the question which is which, when they begin to 
know their right hand from their left for practical purposes. 

A difference like this, once set up, implies thereafter innu- 
merable other differences which naturally flow from it. Some of 
them are extremely remote and derivative. Take, for example, 
the case of writing and printing. Why do these run from left to 
right? At first sight such a practice seems clearly contrary to 
the instinctive tendency I noticed above—the tendency to draw 
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from right to left, in accordance with the natural sweep of the 
hand and arm. And, indeed, it is a fact that all early writing 
habitually took the opposite direction from that which is now 
universal in western countries. Every schoolboy knows, for 
instance (or at least he would if he came up to the proper 
Macaulay standard), that Hebrew is written from right to left, 
and that each book begins at the wrong cover. The reason is 
that words, and letters, and hieroglyphics were originally carved, 
scratched, or incised, instead of being written with coloured ink, 
and the hand was thus allowed to follow its natural bent, and to 
proceed, as we all do in naive drawing, with a free curve from the 
right leftward. 

Nevertheless, the very same fact—that we use the right hand 
alone in writing—made the letters run the opposite way in the 
end; and the change was due to the use of ink and other pig- 
ments for staining papyrus, parchment, or paper. If the hand in 
this case moved from right to left it would of course smear what 
it had already written; and to prevent such untidy smudging of 
the words, the order of writing was reversed from left rightward. 
The use of wax tablets also, no doubt, helped forward the revolu- 
tion, for in this case, too, the hand would cover and rub out the 
words written. 

The strict dependence of writing, indeed, upon the material 
employed is nowhere better shown than in the case of the Assyrian 
cuneiform inscriptions. The ordinary substitute for cream-laid 
note in the Euphrates valley in its palmy days was a clay or terra 
cotta tablet, on which the words to be recorded—usually a deed of 
sale or something of the sort—were impressed while it was wet 
and then baked in, solid. And the method of impressing them 
was very simple; the workman merely pressed the end of his 
graver or wedge into the moist clay, thus giving rise to triangular 
marks which were arranged in the shapes of various letters. When 
alabaster, or any other hard material, was substituted for clay, the 
sculptor imitated these natural dabs or triangular imprints; and 
that was the origin of those mysterious and very learned-looking 
cuneiforms. This, I admit, is a palpable digression; but inas- 
much as it throws an indirect light on the simple reasons which 
sometimes bring about great results, I hold it not wholly alien 
to the present serious philosophical inquiry. 

Printing, in turn, necessarily follows the rule of writing, so 
that in fact the order of letters and words on this page depends 
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ultimately upon the remote fact that primitive man had to use 
his right hand to deliver a blow, and his left to parry, or to guard 
his heart. 

Some curious and hardly noticeable results flow once more 
from this order of writing from left to right. You will find, if 
you watch yourself closely, that in examining a landscape, or the 
view from a hill-top, your eye naturally ranges from left to right ; 
and that you begin your survey, as you would begin reading a 
page of print, from the left-hand corner. Apparently, the now 
almost instinctive act of reading (for Dogberry was right after all, 
for the civilised infant) has accustomed our eyes to this particular 
movement, and has made it especially natural when we are trying 
to ‘read’ or take in at a glance the meaning of any complex and 
varied total. ’ 

In the matter of pictures, I notice, the correlation has even 
gone a step farther. Not only do we usually take in the episodes 
of a painting from left to right, but the painter definitely and 
deliberately intends us so to take them in. For wherever two 
or three distinct episodes in succession are represented on a single 
plane in the same picture—as happens often in early art—they 
are invariably represented in the precise order of the words on a 
written or printed page, beginning at the upper left-hand corner, 
and ending at the lower right-hand angle. I first noticed this 
curious extension of the common principle in the medieval 
frescoes of the Campo Santo at Pisa ; and I have since verified it 
by observations on many other pictures elsewhere, both ancient 
and modern. The Campo Santo, however, forms an exceptionally 
good museum of such story-telling frescoes by various painters, as 
almost every picture consists of several successive episodes. The 
famous Benozzo Gozzoli, for example, of Noah’s Vineyard repre- 
sents on a single plane all the stages in that earliest drama of 
intoxication, from the first act of gathering the grapes on the top 
left to the scandalised lady, the vergognosa di Pisa, who covers 
her face with her hands in shocked horror at the patriarch’s dis- 
grace in the lower right-hand corner. 

Observe, too, that the very conditions of technique demand 
this order almost as rigorously in painting as in writing. For° 
the painter will naturally so work as not to smudge over what he 
has already painted ; and he will also naturally begin with the 
earliest episode in the story he unfolds, proceeding to the others 
in due succession. From which two principles it necessarily 
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results that he will begin at the upper left, and end at the lower 
right-hand corner. 

I have skipped lightly, I admit, over a considerable interval 
between primitive man and Benozzo Gozzoli. But consider fur- 
ther that during all that time the uses of the right and left hand 
were becoming by gradual degrees each day still further differen- 
tiated and specialised. Innumerable trades, occupations, and habits 
imply ever-widening differences in the way we use them. It is not 
the right hand alone that has undergone an education in this respect : 
the left, too, though subordinate, has still its own special fune- 
tions to perform. If the savage chips his flints with a blow of the 
right, he holds the core, or main mass of stone from which he 
strikes it, firmly with his left. If one hand is specially devoted to 
the knife, the other grasps the fork to make up for it. In almost 
every act we do with both hands, each has a separate office to 
which it is best fitted. Take, for example, so simple a matter as 
buttoning one’s coat, where a curious distinction between the 
habits of the sexes enables us to test the principle with ease and 
certainty. Men’s clothes are always made with the buttons on 
the right side and the button-holes on the left. Women’s, on the 
contrary, are always made with the buttons on the left side, and 
the button-holes on the right. (The occult reason for this curious 
distinction, which has long engaged the attention of philosophers, 
has never yet been discovered, but it is probably to be accounted 
for by the perversity of women.) Well, if a man tries to put on 
a woman’s waterproof, or a woman to put on a man’s ulster, each 
will find that neither hand is readily able to perform the part of 
the other. A man, in buttoning, grasps the button in his right 
hand, pushes it through with his right thumb, holds the button- 
hole open with his left, and pulls all straight with his right fore- 
finger. Reverse the sides, and both hands at once seem equally 
helpless. 

It is curious to note how many little peculiarities of dress or 
manufacture are equally necessitated by this prime distinction of 
right and left. Here area very few of them, which the reader can in- 
definitely increase for himself. (I leave out of consideration obvious 
cases like boots and gloves: to insult that proverbially intelligent 
person’s intelligence with those were surely unpardonable.) A scarf 
habitually tied in a sailor’s knot acquires one long side, left, and one 
short one, right, from the way it is manipulated by the right hand ; 
if it were tied by the left, the relations would be reversed. The 
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spiral of corkscrews and of ordinary screws turned by hand goes 
in accordance with the natural twist of the right hand: try to 
drive in an imaginary corkscrew with the right hand, the opposite 
way, and you will see how utterly awkward and clumsy is the 
motion. The strap of the flap that covers the keyhole in trunks 
and portmanteaus always has its fixed side over'to the right, and 
its buckle to the left; in this way only can it be conveniently 
buckled by a right-handed person. The hands of watches and 
the numbers of dial-faced barometers run from left to right ; 
this is a peculiarity dependent upon the left to right system of 
writing. A servant offers you dishes from the left side: you 
can’t so readily help yourself from the right, unless left-handed. 
Schopenhauer despaired of the German race, because it could 
never be taught like the English to keep to the right side of the 
pavement in walking. A sword is worn at the left hip: a hand- 
kerchief is carried in the right pocket, if at the side; in the left, 
if in the coat-tails; in either case for the right hand to get at it 
most easily. A watch-pocket is made in the left breast ; a pocket 
for railway tickets halfway down the right side. Try to reverse 
any one of these simple actions, and you will see at once that 
they are immediately implied in the very fact of our original 
right-handedness. 

And herein, I think, we find the true answer to Charles Reade’s 
mistaken notion of the advantages of ambidexterity. You couldn’t 
make both hands do everything alike without a considerable loss 
of time, effort, efficiency, and convenience. Each hand learns to 
do its own work and to do it well; if you made it do the other 
hand’s into the bargain, it would have a great deal more to learn, 
and we should find it difficult even then to prevent specialisation, 
We should have to make things deliberately different for the two 
hands—to have rights and lefts in everything, as we have them 
now in boots and gloves—or else one hand must inevitably gain 
the supremacy. Sword-handles, shears, surgical instruments, and 
hundreds of other things have to be made right-handed, while 
palettes and a few like subsidiary objects are adapted to the left; 
in each case for a perfectly sufficient reason. You can’t upset all 
this without causing confusion. More than that, the division of 
labour thus brought about is certainly a gain to those who possess 
it: for if it were not so, the ambidextrous races would have beaten 
the dextro-sinistrals in the struggle for existence ; whereas we 
know that the exact opposite has been the case. Man’s special 
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use of the right hand is one of his points of superiority to the 
brutes. If ever his right hand should forget its cunning, his 
supremacy would indeed begin to totter. Depend upon it, Nature 
is wiser than even Charles Reade. What she finds most useful in 
the long run must certainly have many good points to recom- 
mend it. 

And this last consideration suggests another aspect of right and 
left which must not be passed over without one word in this brief 
survey of the philosophy of the subject. The superiority of the 
right caused it early to be regarded as the fortunate, lucky, and 
trusty hand; the inferiority of the left caused it equally to be con- 
sidered as ill-omened, unlucky, and, in one expressive word, sinister. 
Hence come innumerable phrases and superstitions. Itis the right 
hand of friendship that we always grasp; it is with our own right 
hand that we vindicate our honour against sinister suspicions. 
On the other hand, it is ‘ over the left’ that we believe a doubtful 
or incredible statement; a left-handed compliment or a left- 
handed marriage carry their own condemnation with them. On 
the right hand of the host is the seat of honour; it is to the left 
that the goats of ecclesiastical controversy are. invariably rele- 
gated. The very notions of the right hand and ethical right 
have got mixed up inextricably in every language: droit and 
la droite display it in French as much as right and the right 
in English. But to be gauche is merely to be awkward and 
clumsy; while to be right is something far higher and more 
important. 

So unlucky, indeed, does the left hand at last become that 
merely to mention it is an evil omen; and so the Greeks refused 
to use the true old Greek word for left at all, and preferred euphe- 
mistically to describe it as ewonymous, the well-named or happy- 
omened. Our own left seems equally to mean the hand that is 
left after the right has been mentioned, or, in short, the other 
one. Many things which are lucky if seen on the right are 
fateful omens if seen to leftward. On the other hand, if you spill 
the salt, you propitiate destiny by tossing a pinch of it over the 
left shoulder. A murderer’s left hand is said by good authori- 
ties to be an excellent thing to do magic with; but here I can- 
not speak from personal experience. Nor do I know why the 
wedding-ring is worn on the left hand; though it is significant, 
at any rate, that the mark of slavery should be put by the man 
with his own right upon the inferior member of the weaker vessel. 
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Strong-minded ladies may get up an agitation if they like to 
alter this gross injustice of the centuries. 

One curious minor application of rights and lefts is the rule of 
the road as it exists in England. How it arose I can’t say, any 
more than I can say why a lady sits her side-saddle to the left, 
Coachmen, to be sure, are quite unanimous that the leftward 
route enables them to see how close they are passing to another 
carriage ; but, as all continental authority is equally convinced 
the other way, I make no doubt this is a mere illusion of long- 
continued custom. It is curious, however, that the English 
usage, having once obtained in these islands, has influenced rail- 
‘ ways, not only in Britain, but over all Europe. Trains, like 
carriages, go to the left when they pass; and this habit, quite 
natural in England, was transplanted by the early engineers to 
the Continent, where ordinary carriages, of course, go to the 
right. In America, to be sure, the trains also go right like the 
carriages; but then, those Americans have such a curiously. un- 
English way of being strictly consistent and logical in their 
doings. In Britain we should have compromised the matter by 
going sometimes one way and sometimes the other. 








